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TO HELP YOU COMMUNICATE WITH CLARITY 


Getting the right message to the right people— 
internally and externally—is a vital concern in 
any business. Even the simplest information can 
be twisted in a shuffle of personal interpretation 
and muisinterpretation. 


The business of The Jam Handy Organization is to 


specialize in visual communications and to supply 
experience in all techniques. To safeguard your group 
communications, ask the help of... 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT HOLLYWOOD 


> CAeaS that sell at the point of sale 


Your pay-off advertising at the point of sale can be made more effective through CSP’s 
compl te service. We do the whole job . . Create, design, produce a single dis- 
play or a year-round program. We produce displays of every kind, plastic, cardboard, 
metal, cloth or you name it, including complete dealer kits. Whatever your product 
or market, we d whole job—from idea to distribution—better! For new 
brochure packed witl leas that ll, write us. 2635 North Kildare, € hicago 39, Ill. 


i 

| 
Conoco “branding iron” display 
with realistic color, motion and il- 
lumination. Arm moves, “red-hot” 
Day-Glo iron flashes. A double 
award-winner, but more impor- 
tant, a spectacular traffic-stopper ! 
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Manger Hotels Gets Ready to Buck 
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in businesspa pers— because this is where advertising 
faces its toughest test. In businesspapers, you're 
talking to people who know the score. They rate 
you, your company and your products on how well 
you speak their language. From hard-won experience, Mergers 
you know that you put your top talent against 


advertising in businesspapers. Merging Is a Marketing Job 
(Crompton & Knowles Corp.) 


Operating the Sales Force 
Auto Operation Costs for 1961 Allowances 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business How to Double Your Reading Speed 


Personal 


... because, in businesspapers, you 
Pictograph 


can doa dominant selling job, strong The Changing Market Place 


enough to create real customer 


excitement, for comparatively 
Sales Aids 


‘Where-to-Use’ Booklet Uncovers New Markets 
(Permacel Div. of Johnson & Johnson) 


little money. A good businesspaper 
program is within reach of 


just about every advertiser. 
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HARD QP: Hiring, Training Sweep Ahead in ‘61 
Now — over 3,160,000 businessmen invest 
more than $17 million a year for the purpose 


of reading ABP papers. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


LIPSTICK FOR THE SOUL 


“Mr. Charles,” Revson, the “nail man,” the $64,000 spon- 
sor, who believes that a defect of the face, if corrected, 
can correct the soul, has — according to the sales picture — 
been correcting quite a few souls. But his competitors, 
his associates, and a large body of ex-associates don't 
always look at the man in this light. Page 38 


MORE GOVERNMENT PRESSURE SEEN BY MARKETERS 


Speculating on upcoming Government activity in the area 
of marketing, four top marketers see “harassment,” in- 
creased controls — and some new marketing opportunities 
coming out of “public sector” bills. There’s a mounting 
feeling that marketing spokesmen should get into the act. 

Page 42 


‘61 AUTO EXPENSES FOR SALESMEN 


The ‘61 Runzheimer report for business auto expenses 
shows costs for Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth class down 242%, 
Mercury-Pontiac-Dodge expenses up 24%. For revision 
of salesmen’s allowances see breakdown of total annual 
fixed costs, per day and per mile allowances by geographi- 
cal area, and comparative allowances for compacts. 
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DO YOU REALLY KNOW HOW TO READ? 


One of the biggest wastes of executive time can be traced 
directly to reading — because few execs really know how 
to read. Here is the first of five articles showing the way 
to get through the deluge of vital business literature, 


with fast, efficient reading Page 57 
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A_man who knows his way around in advertising 
knows that businesspapers take special talent, 
special pains—and pay off in special rewards, special 
satisfaction. For here you're talking to fellow pros— 
men as impatient with the trite and dull and com- 
monplace as you are yourself. Selling businessmen 


always calls for your best in businesspapers. 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


. .. because businesspapers are 
the most direct, penetrating 
and economical way to cultivate 
specialized markets. Remember, 
all good selling is specialized 
and nothing specializes like 


the business press. 


Good business advertising works best in a 


good businesspaper—a bought-and-paid- 
for ABP paper. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS ~ 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. - 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


FAST 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER ON THE WAY UP 


This young man makes a habit of discovery. No wonder 
he’s going up so fast! 


You see, when his boss wants product information our 
hero knows where to find it. 


Finding product information quickly, when it’s 
wanted, is no mean trick. But early in his career every 
buyer learns that his one unfailing source is Thomas 
Publishing Company. 

Think of Thomas Publishing as product information 
headquarters—because each year they compile 10,000 
pages of product listings and sources in four huge 
volumes called Thomas Register, That’s why buyers 
refer to TR 70,000 times a day—because it is complete. 


For similar reasons, buyers study their monthly copy 
of Industrial Equipment News—looking for product 
news and information. Their purposeful shopping 
almost always produces inquiries that lead to sales. 


That’s because IEN is read by 81,000 men whose job 
is buying. 


To sell more to industry, advertise in IEN and TR. 
They’re published by Thomas, product information 
headquarters for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Product Information Headquarters 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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KEY MAN: The mainspring of advertising 
is still the mind with the selling idea. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., 


¢ Los Angeles « Hollywood e yronto e yntreal « xico City « San Juan e Caracas « London e Frankfurt « Geneva 
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NOTES FROM THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET 


Making Your Money Work Twice as Hard 


Recently I tore a page ad out of a newspaper and handed it to 
my wife with the remark, “We've always liked Johnson & Johnson 
products; they’re announcing a new mouthwash and antiseptic called 
‘Micrin’; let’s order a bottle from the druggist.” Now we might con- 
ceivably have bought the product if the maker’s name had been 
new to us, but J&J has done such an outstanding job of selling the 
institution as well as the products that there was just no question in 
our minds about the quality of the new product. 

There’s a name for the kind of advertising that’s designed to sell 
both the product and the maker. Ernie Jones, president of the adver- 
tising agency of MacManus, John & Adams (Cadillac, Dow, 3M and 
others) calls it the “Dual Dollar Approach.” 

As he sees it, not even our biggest corporate giants can afford the 
kind of money necessary to prepare a new market for each newcomer. 
In a talk before the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Jones 
recommended, “Make a buck march in two directions at the same 
time. Let your corporate reputation—or corporate character—keep all 
markets in a receptive state. 

“Every advertising dollar you spend should move whatever 
product you are selling, of course, but a part of each dollar should 
speak of your character as fine people to do business with, whatever 
you may be selling. . . . ‘Dual Purpose’ advertising is the establish- 
ment of the one unchanging factor in your business: its reputation. 
Keep that reputation fresh in the public mind and you can switch 
from buggy whips to bugles without missing a bank deposit. 

“Dual Purpose advertising allows you to design the customer to a 
product which may be yet uninvented or a service still unthought of.” 

That’s just what Johnson & Johnson did with our family: over the 
years they designed us for a product yet to be born. 


More—or Fewer—Sales Executive Jobs? 


The Chrysler Corp. has now merged the field sales forces of its 
Plymouth and Chrysler-Imperial divisions. And it is understood that 
about one-third of the 640 field men and supervisors will be dis- 
missed, leaving only two automotive sales divisions. 

Is this a trend away from decentralization toward centralization 
or do Chrysler's many problems make it a special situation? There 
seems to be no clear answer at the moment. There have been some- 
what similar cases of compressing companies’ far-flung units into 
fewer divisions, but we haven’t seen enough to indicate a trend. 

During this current recession, many companies have instituted 
rather severe austerity programs with widespread elimination of ex- 
ecutive jobs and pay reductions. 

How are sales executives faring? Here again, the answer is not 
clear. Many able men are out of work—we hope only temporarily. 
On the other hand, a nation-wide survey made by The Wall Street 
Journal leads to this conclusion: “Two types of executives still in 
strong demand are sales managers and assistant treasurers, men who 
may be able to help companies boost sales and cut costs.” They 
definitely are in a better spot than those executives whose impact 
on current sales and profits is only indirect. 


Suburbs Not So Hot 


The rapid rate of increase of population, the increasing number 
of households, the flow from rural areas to metropolitan areas and 
their satellite suburbs will result before long in the concentration of 
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Is West Virginia’s 
State and Industrial 
Capital 


west VIRGINIA as a state has 
borne the brunt of much “De- 
pressed Areas” news. But all is not 
bad. Here’s an excerpt from the Wall 
Street Journal, Feb. 1, 1961: 


“Economic Bright Spots” 

“Many states with depressed areas 
have other areas where the economic 
outlook is bright. In West Virginia, 
for example, some sections have been 
bringing in new employers—big ones 
—hand over fist. Most of this has 
occurred in the Kanawha and Ohio 
River Valley areas in the western 
part of the state. Cities such as Hun- 
tington, Charleston, Parkersburg and 
others have provided sites for such 
companies as Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., Union Carbide Corp., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and B. F. 
Goodrich Co. The chemical industry, 
specially, has been attracted by such 
things as good water cransportation, 
and the availability of salt and other 
raw materials.” 


// Charleston 
Daily Mail 


GAZETTE MAIL / 


y coon semmmnenmmemmmmnty | 


Charleston 30, W. Va. 


Publishers: Newspaper Agency Corporation 
Reps.: Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Ine. 
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What makes a newspaper great ? 


A raw wind whistles through the 
decks of Metropolitan Stadium, but 
Charles Johnson has his dream to 
keep him warm. Snow powders the 
empty bleachers, but what’s the 
difference to a man who’s walking 
on air? 

With spring and the stirring cry 
‘Play ball!’ 
comes true. League 
ball the Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul April 21. 
And major league football, 
the NFL’s Minnesota 
September, 1961. 


Mr. Johnson’s dream 
Major 


arrives in 


base- 


with 
Vikings in 


individuals have worked 
harder, longer or more devotedly to 
help bring Big League baseball to 
the Twin Cities than this sports 
editor of the Minneapolis Star and 
the Minneapolis Tribune. Several 


Few 
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seasons ago, Johnson, among other 
civic leaders, sparked the area-wide 
drive to build this new $4.5 million 
triple-decked 23,300-seat ballpark, 
and he’s keeping a fatherly eye on 
construction that will double the 
Stadium’s capacity, giving the new 
Minnesota Twins a glittering mod- 
ern Temple of Swat as fine as any 
in the land. 

Long experienced in providing 
outstanding sports coverage to the 
314 state Upper Midwest, Johnson 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


& Co. are already superbly equipped 
to add local Big League coverage, 
with “‘Charlie”’ himself as chief base- 
ball reporter, to their long list of big 
league reporting accomplishments. 

Reporting to Upper Midwest- 
erners the good news about their 
continuing growth is the pleasant 
task of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, helping to maintain their 
top-ranking batting average among 
readers throughout the Upper 
Midwest. 


H#linneapolis 


Tribune 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


525,000 COMBINED DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 


1961 


° 655,000 SUNDAY 


Copyright, 1961, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 


THE EDITOR'S SIDE POCKET BIG SPENDERS 


(Continued) . ASSURE 


80% of the population in vast metropolitan super-complexes. 
New York City, for example, is enjoying a double-barreled building 
boom which is providing both residential quarters—apartment houses HEALTHIER 
and hotels—and prime new office space. In addition, excellent office 
space has been created by the renovation of existing office buildings. NATION 
The largest firm of real estate managers in New York is Pease & 
Elliman, Inc. It finds that many business organizations which moved 
to the suburbs after the war have discovered that they missed the 
vigorous business atmosphere existing in a large metropolitan cente1 
like New York City. They missed the close contact with their cus- 
tomers, with their suppliers, with their advertising agencies, and 
with every other service vitally essential to the efficient operation of 
their business. They also have discovered that the great majority of 
their employees, especially the younger women, prefer the atmosphere 
of the big city. An executive of one of the firms which moved from 
New York to White Plains told me “It’s nice and quiet and restful 
up here—but oh how I miss the stimulating luncheons I used to have 
with suppliers, publishers, competitors and the like. Up here, we 
can only talk to each other in the company dining room.” 


What's This About Saturated Consumers? 


One of the reasons advanced for the cause of the recession is 
that people aren’t hungry for goods that are in the postponable 
class. They say that there is saturation on automobiles and homes, 
for example. 

We don’t believe a word of it. It is true that there was a decline 
in installment buying last year (although an increase in the borrowing 
of cash through personal loans). In an interview with Paul W. Mc- 


: : 4 : ines ; . d Recognized hospitals (listed by the 
Cracken, professor of business conditions, School of Business Ad- American Hospital Association) are 
ministration, University of Michigan, the editors of U.S. News & oe ig le tt about 
, ‘ : .6-billion-dollars-a-year worth of 
World Report asked him whether he saw any signs that we may . ; gots Macca! 
supplies, equipment and services. 
But they spend with a deep sense 
largely on credit. We respect his answer. He said: “Not in any very of responsibility, for U. S. hospi- 
tals are dedicated to providing the 
: k best medical care in the world for 
as they were in the immediate post-war years when the market for their patients. 


products of that kind was practically guaranteed. On the other 


be reaching a saturation point on things that people have been buying 


fundamental sense. Clearly, these markets are not quite as sure fire 


> 4 ; ad ’ These U. S. hospitals. . . . 
hand, wants aren’t saturated in any basic sense. The American people 


continue to want new, better, more technologically advanced things. serve 2'/2 billion meals per year. 
And they'll still buy them if they are really better.” will spend an estimated $1,050,- 
That last word in the paragraph above I think is a key word. To or for new construction in 
those millions of consumers who already have a pretty good (name 
any consumer durable product), the makers and the retailers will Process approximately 15,000- 
have to offer something more than a new color scheme or change in 000 pounds of laundry per day. 
the chrome decoration. As Lynn Baker, head of the New York ad- maintain 800,000,000 square 
vertising agency of that name, put it, “The new model will have to feet of floor surface per day. 
have a truly significant performance improvement, such as, to cite buy $313,000,000 worth of drugs 
past important improvements in the refrigerator design, automatic and pharmaceuticals every year. 
defrosting, or convenient ice-cube dispensing. Refrigerator makers stock and prepare supplies used 
in the more than 10 million sur- 
gical operations performed annu- 
ally. 


who have already achieved such improvements must match them 
with improvements of equal significance if they are to persuade the 


1961 consumer to trade in his present equipment for a new model... 
Write for details on HOSPITAL'S 


‘e believe > ic i “arning a significa esson trom growing " s : 
We believe the public is learning a significant | fi its growing dvetttien tenbindie 


experience with European cars. It is interesting that two foreign 
cars at opposite ends of the price spectrum- the Rolls Royce and the 
Volkswagen—never make design changes merely for change’s sake.” HOSPITALS, 

Journal of the 


American Hospital 
Association 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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There is nothing harder to stop than a trend. 
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auuar taunt eenuumne eee ABC is off and winging again. Every Nielsen 
NETWORK FRIDAY SUNDAY rating thus far this year* continues to show 
ABC-TV the strong network on week nights 


It figures when you check program perform- 
ance. The current Nielsen TV Report* gives 
ABC-TV five out of the ten top shows. And 
the only two brand new shows to make it 
in the top ten are My Three Sons and The 


*Source: Program Appraisal Supplement to National NTI Report for 4 Flintstones. ABC shows, that 1S. 
weeks ending January 22, 1961. Nielsen 24 Market TV Report, Average 


Audience Sunday 6:30-11 P.M. Monday through Saturday 7:30-11 P.M. The trend in 61 is to ABC-TV 
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Music for the Spinning Cycle 


Not long ago the Sony Corporation 
of America received a letter from the 
owner of one of its transistor radios 
Customer said she had left the radio 
in her husband’s shirt pocket when 
she did the family laundry in a wash- 

Almost sent herself 
through the spinning cvcle when it 
dropped out of the machine. She 
fortified herself with a cup of strong, 


ing machine 


black coffee and then, in fear and 


trepidation turned the radio on. It 


played 

This, of course, is far better per 
than Sony ever intended 
for its battery operated radios. And 
for days, Milton D. Thalberg, v-p in 


charge of Sonv’s marketing, chewed 
pencils while trving 


rormance 


¢ to think of wavs 
to exploit the incident of the washed 

idio. The usual procedure would be 
letter and 
opies to Sony’s distributors and deal 


to reproduce the send 


Thalberg is a reasonably imagi- 

man He wanted something 
dramatic for the 

nd the fact that 
1d the pounding and water of a 


W ishing machine raised, in his 


promotion 
i Sonv radio with- 


nind, an interesting question: Could 


1 radio play while submerged in wa- 
ter? 


e We 


is he 


walked lm On 
was putting an idea down on 
paper. His rough sketch showed a 
large water tank with a radio inside a 


po! ethvlene bag 


I halberg just 


submerged in the 
Wires, generally used for ear 
mnected to the radio 
i loud spt aker through 

in the bag 
explained what he was 
\W countere d with the 
that a radio 
under water, might find a 
market with skin divers who 

music while they work 

He barely entertained the idea. His 
idea, he said, was to create a display 


transistor 


for dealers — one that would attract 
attention 
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“Tust imagine,” he suggested, “go- 
ing into a store to buy a radio and 
seeing a Sonv in a tank of water — 
playing! If that wouldn't prove qual- 
itv, what on earth would?” 

Thalberg has to keep treading wa- 
ter to keep his dealers happy and 
selling. Sony—a Japanese company 
that began in 1945 on $500 of capital 
-is one of Japan’s largest producers 
of electronic equipment and transistor 
radios. In the U. S., Sonv Corporation 
of America — sales arm for Sony Corp. 

sells to several thousand dealers 
through distributors. It has a diverse 
list of retailers that runs from Aber- 
crombie & Fitch and Dunhill’s to 
women’s apparel shops and jewelry 
stores 

We wanted to know what other 
promotional ideas the company had 
in the works. 

“Right now,” said Thalberg, “we 
are trving to borrow about a million 
dollars’ worth of diamonds. Want to 
use them as background for a cata- 
logue of the radios. Diamonds,” he 
added, with a gleam in his eve, “sig- 


1961 


P i 


nify quality and that’s what we're 
trving to get across with Sony.” 

Mr. Thalberg noted that our weather 
seems to be changing. He looked out 
of the window at drifts of snow 5 
feet high. “See what I mean? And 
we're promoting Sony with a special 
program called ‘Operation Weather.’ 
We're selling the idea of owning a 
transistor radio for use during an 
emergency. Only a battery-operated 
radio will enable a man to keep in 
touch with the outside world when 
electrical or telephone service fails. 
Thousands of people who went 
through Hurricane Donna last Sep- 
tember know the value of transistor 
radios. You could say (but I wish 
you wouldn’t) we're capitalizing on 
possible disaster,” he added. 


> The Office of Civil Defence unwit- 
tingly gave Sony and other transistor 
manufacturers a boost in sales when 
it recommended battery-operated 
radios in fall-out shelters. 

But Thalberg doesn’t stay this seri- 
ous for long. He kept telling us about 
the unusual uses Sony owners make 
of their radios. One woman said it 
was hard to get her infant to sleep 
while wheeling him in his carriage: 
She licked the problem by putting her 
Sony under his pillow, tuned on to 
soft dance music. Works better than 
a lullaby, she wrote. Another house- 
wife sends her son off to a friend’s 
house with an automatic watch radio. 
She sets the watch for the time when 
Sonnv should start home. The radio 
begins to play at the selected time, 
and Sonny trots home. Usually. 

But the use Thalberg likes best is 
from a Huntington, L.1., woman: 
Her husband’s snoring was murdering 
her sleep. She savs she now uses the 
ear plugs on her watch radio so she 
wont hear him. The radio goes off 
automatically when she falls asleep. 

“It’s nice to know,” Thalberg says 
with a comfortable sigh, “that we 
even help prevent two a.m. argn- 
ments.” 


Effective immediately, * The Philadelphia Inquirer offers 
new rate flexibility unsurpassed by newspapers in this 
market. These rates provide national advertisers with 
substantial discounts for volume and frequency, and are 
designed to fit the seasonal marketing objectives of the 
smallest to the largest advertiser. 


Under the new bulk contract rates, Daily discounts range 
from the equivalent of 1.9% for 500 lines to a maximum 
of 20% for 100,000 lines—and from 3.5% to 16% for 


= Sunday insertions. 
ry O W e The frequency rates offer even greater discounts—from 


6.5% to 22.5%—for continuity in The Inquirer, and 
provide substantial savings for advertisers who plan 
intensive campaigns. 


N i W BULK CONTRACT RATES 


Open Rate 


BULK AND FREQUENCY =x 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 5000 lines 


10,000 lines 


25,000 lines 
50,000 lines 
75,000 lines 


100,000 lines 


Per Agate Line 
Daily Sunday 
.60 $2.00 
oF 1.93 
51 1.90 
48 1.87 
46 1.85 
.42 1.81 
.38 lar 

1 
1 
1 


oad 


> 


34 74 
.32 72 
.28 .68 


FREQUENCY/CONTINUITY RATES 
DAILY 


from the newspaper 
that introduced aie tt 24 in 36 in 


Contract Lines 13 weeks 26 weeks 39 week 


frequency discounts 150 lines $1.48 $1.46 $ 


300 lines 1.46 1.44 


44 
41 
600 lines 1.42 1.40 38 


1. 
1 
. 1. 
in Delaware Valley, 1000 fines 40 1.37 1.35 
1500 lines 1.38 1.35 1.32 
U.S.A. 2480 lines 33 1.31 1.27 
(full page) 
SUNDAY 
150 lines 
300 lines 
600 lines 
1000 lines 
1500 lines 
2480 lines 
(full page) 


*Current contract advertisers, at their option, may be billed under the former rates until March 15, 1961 


Che Philadelphia Pnquirer 


NEW YORK—ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., 320 Park Ave., PLaza 2-3120 
CHICAGO—EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, ANdover 3-6270 
DETROIT—RICHARD |. KRUG, Penobscot Bldg., WOodward 5-7260 

SAN FRANCISCO—FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES, 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946 
LOS ANGELES—FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557 
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Only Air Express 


assures top priority service 


for your product anywhere 


in the 50 states and Canada 


It doesn’t matter whether you ship a two-ounce 
radio tube or a one-ton piece of earth-moving 
eguipment. The moment the AIR EXPRESS label 
goes into place your shipment gets top priority on 
all of the nation’s scheduled airlines. We have 
enthusiastic users on both ends of the scale. 

The reasons: your shipment flies with jet-age 
speed. And it flies first class—first on, first off, first 
there. No waiting ever for package consolidation. 
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ing the one phone call it takes to put AiR EXPRESS 

to work for them—at amazingly low cost—and 
they're doing it regularly. You’// like what happens 
to your competitive position, too, when you think 


Another is convenience—door-to-door service 
plus within-the-hour pickup by the AiR EXPRESS 
fleet of 13,000 special trucks, many radio-dis- 


patched for maximum speed. 
Kid-glove handling every mile of the way—to fast... think AIR EXPRESS first! Call today... . 


anywhere in the U. S. and Canada—is another 
AIR EXPRESS 


AiR EXPRESS extra. Teletype receipt of delivery 


on request. That's why so many businesses are mak- 
& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF ReEeA EXPRESS © GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


* 


3 a **I used to dream avout 
| coming to New York some 
\ day. And all of a sudden, 
| we’re here. Sure hope Jim 
likes the colors. Sure hope 
| the company’s glad they 
| moved us to New York.” 


™) New York is new homes for 
| new people. In the city it- 
self, 161,540 new dwelling 
units in five years. In the 
booming suburbs, 312,000 
more. Hard town to keep 

up with. Except with The 
New York Times. To many, 
New York is The New York 


4 Times. It serves New York- 


ers with the most news. It 


advertising. New York is 
The New York Times. 


j 
: sells them with the most 


i ny SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Hiring, Training Sweep Ahead in ‘61 


What is the profit squeeze doing to the sales 
force? Is hiring being cut back? Is pressure from 
above causing a reduction in size? Will lack of 
funds mean postponement or even cancelation 
of elaborate sales training plans? 


With very, very few exceptions, modern mar- 
keters are answering “no” to every one of these 
questions. In a survey of industrial and consumer 
marketers across the nation, Sales Management 
came up with these figures: 


Just a shade over half plan to hire the same num- 
ber of salesmen this year as last. Fully a third 
intend to do more recruiting, and only 16% will 
hire fewer. Both industrial and consumer goods 
marketers follow this pattern. 


Even more significant, a whopping 45% of com- 
panies—nearly half—are going to spend more 
money on sales training this year than they did 
in 1960. Again, a shade over half (52%) will keep 
training expenditures the same, and a_ very 
insignificant 3% are going to cut back. Once more 
both industrial and consumer companies showed 
similar results, although the industrial marketers 
had a decided edge on planning to spend more 
for sales training in the current year. 


The connotations of this trend to more and better 
trained salesmen are many and varied. All are 
highly important. 


For one thing, it shows concrete proof of a new, 
healthy attitude that is now widespread among 
marketing-minded companies. In spite of feeble 
profit ratios and cost-cutting campaigns, the vital 
sales arm of the company is being kept strong 
or being made even stronger. The old attitude of 
“fire the salesmen when the economy sours and 
hire em back when things get better” is evidently 
stone dead at last. “Sell our way out” has replaced 
“wait it out” as a slump philosophy. 


Moreover, the study shows that companies are 
looking through, and beyond, rough selling times. 
They are unwilling to allow anything to interfere 
with plans for building the bigger and stronger 
sales forces that will be needed in the years ahead. 
(Remember, these 1961 spending plans were prob- 
ably made back in November, at the depth of 
the gloom.) 


And it’s pretty obvious that the trend toward more 
and better-trained salesmen has important impli- 
cations for the profession of selling. Here are but 
a few: 


Perhaps the most significant is the elevating, up- 
grading influence it should have. A very short 
time ago marketer after marketer complained bit- 
terly that the salesman was speeding downhill 
rapidly and was on the verge of becoming a 
high-paid order taker. This may have been true, 
and may even be the case in some areas today. 
But all those companies that are laying out extra 
money for training aren't educating their sales- 
men to be simply order takers. If anything, they 
are being trained as marketing men. 


Sales Prestige Rising 

And, these companies are showing a greater- 
than-ever reliance on the individual salesman. 
This importance, coupled with better training, 
should help raise the prestige of the selling pro- 
fession in the public eye—which would, in turn, 
somewhat alleviate the extreme manpower pinch 
that now looms on the horizon. Actually, the field 
for sales “raw material” is broadened in another 
way as well: More training means more special- 
ized knowledge. As the emphasis on knowledge 
increases, in the long run there is bound to be 
something of a decrease in the importance of the 
so-called “personal” aspects of selling. This would 
be likely to open the profession to a great number 
of young men who might not have been suited 
for selling on personality alone. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


(continued) 


- 85, 


Then, of course, there are the advantages that 
obviously accrue to the better-trained sales force. 
Greater knowledge or specialization among sales- 
men means more and better responses to new 
ideas, fewer missed sales opportunities, and less 
And it can 
mean greater satisfaction to the salesman himself. 


chance of customer dissatisfaction. 


But it’s not all on the positive side. Depending on 
the circumstances in the individual company, 
rapidly rising sales training costs and stepped-up 
recruiting can be symptomatic of a number of 
troublesome situations. It would be wise for the 
marketing executive to look hard at the real rea- 


sons behind increased hiring and training activity. 


Certainly, much of it can be attributed to outright 
growth. But in many companies undercurrents are 
developing which create the need for more sales 
spending—undercurrents which, if allowed to re- 
main disguised by growth, can seriously imperil 


the marketing operation. Here are a few: 


@ Too much service to customers. Or services that 
make excessive demands on a salesman’s time. 
One divisional sales manager of a huge chemical 
concern commented, “We've let ourselves get 
hacked into a corner. Our eagerness to serve by 
even encouraging custom orders has given us a 
reputation for that kind of work. But selling pre- 
scription orders takes a lot more of a salesman’s 
time. As a result, we have to put on more sales- 
men—with more training—just to stay even. At 
this point, our average number of calls per sales- 
man is about half that of some of the company’s 


other divisions.” 


@ Overemphasis on multilevel selling. Nothing 
takes up more of a salesman’s time than having 
to sell to too many people (purchasing agent, prod- 
uct engineer, product group head, etc.). This may 
call for some intensive soul-searching by field man- 
agers and their men. 


@ Inefficient management of time, calls, itiner- 


aries—including inappropriate allocation of sales 
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calls. In an industrial production situation, man- 
agement will generally make very sure that exist- 
ing machinery is producing at top efficiency before 
adding more equipment to handle increased de- 
mand. But all too often it appears that sales man- 
agement would rather hire more salesmen to meet 
a slightly higher work load—instead of taking an 
“engineer’s-eye” look at the present way of doing 
things to see if some basic changes might increase 
productivity. 


@ Too many new products too fast. If there is a 
big increase in expenditures to train existing per- 
sonnel to handle new products, it might be well 
to take this as a barometer of overactivity. If it 
takes so much time to teach a man to sell all the 
new products coming out, it stands to reason that 
it will be some time before he can sell any of 
them effectively, and that, meanwhile, his pro- 
ficiency with older products may drop. And if 
salesmen appear to be confused, their customers 
almost certainly will be. 


@ Too-wide diversification. If salesmen seem to 
require more training than usual to grasp new 
products or lines, it could be because such addi- 
tions are too far beyond the usual sales sphere. It 
could mean that it’s time to create an additional 
sales force. 


But, even if some of the companies included in the 
45% who plan to spend more for training (or the 
33% who will hire more people) this year are 
afflicted by these problems to too great a degree, 
it is absolutely certain that, on the whole, the 
concept and function of the salesman are con- 
siderably changed from those of just a few years 
ago. And they are still changing fast. 


The result? Now developing is a new breed of 
salesmen—men with more training, who work with 
the customer as much as they sell to him, and who 
are further than ever from the carefree “drummers” 
of popular legend. It’s a healthy step for sales, 
and a definite aid to the company which depends 
on intelligent service in the field. 


... ahead of the news, behind the headlines . . . for people at the top 


A bonus...and a promise 


With the January 9, 1961 issue, Newsweek circula- 
tion reached an all-time high of 1,500,000.* For 
advertisers in that issue, this meant a circulation 
bonus in excess of 100,000 above Newsweek’s 
1,400,000 guarantee (which went into effect 


*Publisher’s estimate 


with the January 2 issue). To these and to all other 
advertisers, Newsweek makes the following promise: 
During the balance of 1961, whatever substantial 
circulation bonus Newsweek delivers to you 


will be available at no increase in advertising rates. 
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PREPARE 
FOR PEAKS 


When the market changes and you need 
fast, efficient distribution of goods to 
meet demands be profit wise and spot 
stock your product through American 
Chain of Warehouses Inc., located in 79 
key market areas 


Your investment in using any member 
in the American Chain of Warehouses 
will pay off in big dividends through 
low cost handling and distribution when 
you need it most. You pay only for 
space and labor used — WHEN USED 
— and pocket the savings. 


Of equal importance to low cost opera- 
tion is American Chain’s proven way of 
merchandise distribution through mem- 
bers located in the hub of the nation’s 
commercial areas. American Chain mem- 
bers are ready to serve you economi- 
cally and save you time and money 
with experience in routing shipments, 
credit list maintenance and high speed 
handling and distribution. 


Write for our FREE MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 
which describes the facilities of each member. 


WESTERN AREA: 


Henry Becker, 53 West Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. HArrison 7-3688 


EASTERN AREA 
John Terreforte, 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. ¥. YUkon 6-7722 


AMERICA 


WAREHOUSES 
INC. 


A Nationwide System 
of Public Warehouses 
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BUILD AND REBUILD 


New York — The building industry, 
envisioning a future free from cyclical 
business slumps, smiles with special 
approval on the growing activity in 
rebuilding. With a $24-billion volume 
estimated for the 1960 total in re- 
building, the industry anticipates $30 
billion more this.year. Together with 
new building projections, that would 
bring total 61 construction to $78 
billion. 

A sign of the importance of re- 
building is the fact that Architectural 
Forum magazine is now permanently 
devoting a 10-to-12-page section to it 
in each issue. Rebuilding activity 
tends to increase most in times when 
new construction is falling off, and 
this contra-cyclical quality offers man- 
ufacturers a means of making their 
businesses recession proof. 


MACHINE-VENDED DIETS 


Chicago — “Instant Skinny” (see SM, 
Nov. 4, 1960) now comes in vending 
machines. Under an agreement with 
Mead Johnson’s Edward Dalton Co., 
Automatic Canteen Co. of America 
will set up nation-wide distribution 
of Metrecal through its vending opera- 
tions. Ejight-ounce cans of the diet 
drink will be sold in three flavors 
(chocolate, vanilla and butterscotch) 
from refrigerated machines, for 50 
cents a can. 


COMMISSION INCREASE 


Montreal, Canada — The newspaper, 
La Presse, stirred up a little specula- 
tion with its startling departure from 
the traditional 15% commission. Drop- 
ping its 2% discount for early remit- 
tance, it now offers a straight no- 
strings-attached 17% commission to 
enfranchised advertising agencies. 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies foresees no effects on the 
American scene, since U.S. agencies 
pass the 2% discount along to their 
accounts as a matter of course. Agen- 
cies in Canada, however, don’t always 
do this, and it’s possible that other 
newspapers will feel called upon to 
follow La Presse’s lead. Canadian 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies says it’s 
much too early to tell yet what will 
happen, but it is watching closely. 


THE EXECUTIVE MARKET 
Chicago — Many of SM’s readers, at 
least those holding Diners’ Club cards, 
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may have already observed the club’s 
entry into the mail order business. 
Diners’ Executive Shopping Service 
is the new subsidiary that was tested 
last August and is now in full swing. 
The service selects and tests a limited 
number of products each year to 
offer its clientele. Purchases may be 
charged, without additional credit 
charges, to a member's account. The 
golden promise held out by the new 
venture can be seen in the results of 
one of its early offerings: In the first 
three days after a Grundig-Majestic 
tape recorder was offered, 3,000 or- 
ders came in—a sales volume of $300,- 
000. 


WHAT EVERY GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW 


New York—Every mother’s talks with 
her daughter about those things every 
bride should know will soon include 
choosing her silverware, hopes the 
Sterling Silversmiths of America. In 
addition to supplying high schools 
and colleges with educational mate- 
rial on place settings and silverware, 
the association has earmarked a large 
part of this year’s $200,000 budget 
for the task of impressing mothers 
with this responsibility. The sterling 
industry’s theme for 1961 is “Starting 
with Silver,” and the prime target will 
be the members of 30,000 women’s 
clubs in the U. S. 


PLASTICS GO TO RUSSIA 


Washington, D. C. — The Soviets will 
get a look at American know-how in 
the field of plastics come this May. 


The Survey Says* 


»n the MOVE 


As part of the U.S.—USSR cultural 
and technical Exchange Agreement of 
November 1959, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency will feature an exhibit in 
Moscow, Kiev and Tbilisi for three 
weeks in each city. Along with the 
plastics exhibit will go ones on medi- 
cine and transport. In turn the Rus- 
sians will show us their children’s 
books, medicine and medical services, 
and children’s artistic and technical 
work. 


YES! 


Gt 


BANKS GIVE SAMPLES 


New York — In a clever promotion 
piece typifying the way bankers have 
transplanted marketers’ ideas, Chase 
Manhattan Bank responds to the tired 
old gag question, “Any samples to- 
day?” Inside the 4-page booklet, the 
answer is “Yes!” and on the page fac- 
ing the answer is pasted a bright, new 
penny 


BUYING HABITS SHIFT 


New York — Long crumbling tradi- 
tional barriers between products 
bought primarily by men and those 
bought by women are being subjected 
to still further erosion. Distaff shoppers 
have been demonstrating a trend to 
Saturday and week-night shopping. 
They bring husbands along for the 
male opinion on products they for- 
merly purchased during the day. The 
New York Times reported an increase 
in family week-end shopping in subur- 
ban shopping centers for all kinds of 
products, and Chain Store Age notes 
that 90% of all supermarkets were 
forced to put at least once-a-week 
night openings into effect. 


LUMBER SUPERMARKETS 


Chicago— Do-it-yourself home repair- 
men have been such good customers 
that lumbermen are setting up super- 
markets designed to: (1) take advan- 
tage of the one-stop shopping trend, 
and (2) handle larger numbers of 


small orders with greater efficiency. 
Building Materials Merchandiser 
magazine predicts that within ten 
years there will be several “Home 
Center Supermarkets” in or adjacent 
to most of America’s suburban shop- 
ping centers. The magazine also en- 
visions the little woman’s doing the 
shopping for her husband, using spe- 
cially designed lumber carts to bring 
her merchandise to her parked car. 


THE REAL THING 

Louisville, Ky.—This company’s prod- 
uct does its own advertising. Bell & 
Schurdell, Inc., designers and manu- 
facturers of custom vinyl products and 
vinyl binders, bought the front inside 
cover space of the local chamber of 
commerce monthly publication, and 
instead of printing an ad on the usual 
paper stock, it used one of its own 
vinyl binders. It makes an attractive 
and unusual cover for the publication. 


INVESTING IN THE FUTURE 


New York — The commendable spirit 
that started the Junior Achievement 
of New York is shared by the Sales 
Executives Club of New York. On 
behalf of the club, its vice president, 
Joseph D. Ardsleigh, donated $5,000 
to the Junior Achievement drive for 
$200,000. More than a civic-minded 
gesture, the club’s donation is actually 
building future membership. The 
youngsters who will reap the educa- 
tional benefits of Junior Achievement 
are the very ones who will fill Sales 
Executive Club’s meetings in the 
years ahead. 


WHAT MARKET POTENTIAL 
WARRANTS MARKETING? 


Washington, D. C.—With more and 
more new products and packages 
being introduced these days, there 
should be greater agreement on what 
potential justifies marketing. But ac- 
cording to Schenley Industries, Inc., 
estimates range all over the ball park. 

In an attempt to bring out a new 
bottle size for its products, the com- 
pany is hard at work trying to con- 
vince Uncle Sam that Federal regu- 
lations governing bottle sizes for 
spirits should be lifted. Schenley’s 
argument: A potential of 4% increase 
in brand’s share of market warrants 
the introduction of a new size or 
package. The company cites others 
who launched new items successfully 
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Project your 
ideas ina 


BIG 
WAY ! 


Use the AO Opaque Projector to put 
over your sales and advertising presen- 
tations in a big way! You can project any 
Opaque material from postage stamp size 
to 10” x 10" onto a big, brightly illumi- 
nated screen. 


The AO Opaque Projector helps you 
show what you mean so your audience 
gets the message quickly and emphatic- 
ally...saves you time, saves you money. 
You can eliminate costly, hand-lettered 
flip charts. You simply project actual 
source material such as sales charts, 
graphs, maps, budget figures, ad layouts, 
ad schedules, ad proofs, magazine and 
text-book pages...almost anything that’s 
flat and opaque. 


The AO Opaque is rugged and light- 
weight... weighs only 29 Ibs.... carry it 
anywhere...just plug into any standard 
110 V outlet and you're ready to go...no 
special operating skills needed! American 
Optical quality means years of trouble- 
free use. Send for information, now! 


American Optical Company 


Instrument Division ¢ Buffalo 15, New York 
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You need more 
than a tin whistle 


in Canada! 


A sixteen billion dollar ($16,000,000,000) retail 
market is too noisy with competition to listen to 
thin notes. You’ve got to give it full orchestra 
treatment—with Weekend Magazine and _ its 


French language edition, Perspectives. 


As the rotogravure section of 35 leading news- 
papers, Weekend Magazine/Perspectives is a ma- 
jor selling influence in Canada. With its 1,900,000 
circulation every week it guides the buying habits 
of millions of free spending people—reaching its 
readers on a national scale unapproached by any 
other magazine in the country. To get equal cov- 
erage density in the United States calls for Look, 


Life and Saturday Evening Post and even more. 


In Canada, make no little plans. Use Weekend 
Magazine /Perspectives. No other medium reaches 


so many Canadians so effectively, so surely, so 
forcefully. Get all the facts, today. 
Represented in the U.S.A. by O’Mara & Ormsbee 


Inc.—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


The biggest single Weekend 


MAGAZINE AND ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


selling force in Canada Perspectives 
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MARKETING on the MOVE 


(continued) 


with less promise, then it points to 
the “whopping 25% sales potential 
existing for a new three-fifths bottle.” 


CIVIC-MINDED GESTURE 


Washington, D. C.—Civil defense 
minded outdoor advertising men, in a 
public spirited gesture, donated what 
approximates over $475,000 worth of 
services to the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America, Inc., 
joined with OCDM in a plan to dis- 
seminate information to the public in 
time of national emergencv. Member 
companies in more than 600 key 
points of the country will post emer- 
gency instructions upon receipt of a 
strategic warning. 


INTERNATIONAL TV 


New York—Advertisers to Central 
America are to be joined by Parker 
Pen Co. and Vick Chemical Co. The 
companies are co-sponsoring a week- 
lv Ida Lupino Show on all five sta- 
tions of ABC’s Central American Tele- 
vision Network starting this month 
Their messages should reach up to 
66,000 sets now owned by Central 
Americans. Goodvear Tire & Rubbet 
Co. and distributors of Nestlé’s candy 
have already been advertising there 

Venezuela, with 300,000 sets, is 
also getting attention. One agency 
has committed itself to one hour each 
night of the week and will split the 
time up among its clients. 


ROOT BEER JOINS PIZZA 


Philadelphia — The first effects of the 
new ownership of Charles E. Hires 
Co. are in evidence in its new tie-in 
campaign with General Mills’ Betty 
Crocker pizza. Since Consolidated 
Foods Corp. took the helm at Hires 
about six months ago, the root beer 
maker has been the subject of careful 
studies. Next month begins its first 
major campaign under the new owner- 
ship, and it sports a much more gen- 
erous budget allocation (over $250,- 
000) than any before Consolidated. 
Aiming at the teen-agers and the 18- 
35-year age group, ads will appear 
in comic sections of 100 major news- 
papers. 


AIRBORNE ENTERTAINMENT 

New York—Apparently we've all be- 
come so jaded that the prospect of 
looking at scenery on airplane trips 


How well does your advertising agency 
know business paper editors? 


Who’s more apt to be constantly up to date on a market than the men 
who edit business papers for that market? Who’s more likely to spot 
a new sales trend, or a new manufacturing or distribution technique, 
than the “pros” who write about them? An advertising agency’s 
ability to help you capitalize on trends and new developments may 
depend on how well it knows business paper editors. 

We do know them.* Our account people make a point of talking with 
them frequently. This takes time. We make this investment in “unpro- 
ductive” time because it gives us a broader and deeper understanding 
of each client’s total business, and of the climate in which it operates. 
Our objective, in serving clients, is not only to be highly creative 


advertising men, but also sound businessmen. 


*There are around 2,200 business papers in the United States 
alone. We don’t know all of them, but we do share the knowl- 
edge of some hundreds of editors on the scores of books serv- 
ing markets important to our clients. We know them well 
enough so that frequently editors ask our opinion on develop- 
ments in mutual markets. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS « MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH e¢ CHICAGO « TORONTO 
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(continued) 


bores us. Trans World Airlines thinks 
its passengers should be treated to 
movies in flight to relieve the monot- 
ony. By May of this year the com 
pany will have installations for view- 
ing pre-release and first-run films in 
flight on all non-stop flights between 
New York and California and on trans 
Atlantic flig its 


STAMPS ARE AUTOMATED 


Medford, Ore.—The time-consuming 
nuisance job of dispensing trading 
stamps has been minimized for some 
200 retail outlets on the West Coast. 
using the Will-Pro 
which contains a roll of 
30,000 stamps and operates much like 
a cash register To operate it, the 
clerk merely punches out the amount 
of the sale, pulls a lever, and the cor- 
rect number of stamps pops into the 
hands 


Che stores are 


mac hine 


of the premium-hunting con 


SUITE! 


QUALITY BY ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis—Onlvy the best things in life 
are wanted in the advertising cam- 
paign of Prince Gardner Co., leather 


accessories manufacturer. The cam- 
paign borrows some of the glitter 
and prestige of world-famous treasures 
by showing photos in its ads of the 
Hope Diamond, the Stradivarius 
Recamier and other such “Master- 
pieces of History.” Copy points out 
how much the treasures and Gardner 
products have in common in their 
“Incomparable Craftsmanship.” 


People are coming back for seconds 


ANOTHER PRIZE 


Chigaco — Recently added to Volks- 
wagen’s long list of awards for crea- 
tive advertising was the First Grand 
Award of the 29th National Competi- 
tion of Outdoor Advertising Art. Spon- 
sored by the Art Directors Club of 
Chicago, the award was given to Com- 
petition Motors Distributors, Inc., for 
its poster “People are coming back 
for seconds Fe 


SCOOTERS COMBINE FORCES 


Lincoln, Neb. — Plans to expand its 
distribution network from 1,200 to a 
relatively staggering 2,500 dealers are 
being made by Cushman Motor 
Works, Inc. They were sparked by a 
recent agreement with Piaggio & Co. 
to distribute the Italian firm’s Vespa 
scooters in this country. Cushman, 
with a solid market in the high-school 
age group, wanted a broader line; 
Vespa, with a slightly higher priced 
scooter going primarily to the college 
age and young adult groups, wanted 
wider U.S. distribution. The comple- 
mentary markets made the arrange- 
ment a natural. 


‘MOTHER HEN POLICY’ 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther D. Hodges thinks big 
business would make an _ excellent 
teacher for the small exporter. “Ac- 
tually the ‘little man’ has not been 
able to cut too much of the red tape 
from the Federal Government,” he 
said during a recent TV interview. To 
help increase our current $19 to $20 
billion in exports, he suggested that 
each big company could gather 
around it from 20 to 200 little busi- 
nesses and teach them the ropes. 


Greensboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 


In the Top 20 in Total Retail Sales 


Stands Out in Furniture, Household and Radio Sales 


Plant your household advertising in Greens- 


boro 


the market with a knack for making 


sales grow. Greensboro sells a lot of furniture, 


household goods and 


radios 


trails just behind 


such primary markets as Knoxville and Little Rock. 


22° gain 1959 over 1954 


a not uncommon sales gain 


for advertisers in the Greensboro News & Record—the 


only medium 


Over 


with dominant 


coverage in the Greensboro 
Market and selling influence in over half of 
100,000 cireulation; over 400,000 readers. 


North Carolina. 


Greensboro—In the Top 20 
Retail Markets of the South 
and in the Top 100 of the 


Nation. 


Write on company letterhead for “1960 Major U. S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 300 Metropolitan Markets. 


- Greensboro News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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Track down more | 
customers... 


with 


American Credit Insurance 


While it covers your receivables during the period 
of risk, commercial credit insurance helps you 
track down new customers, too. With an ACI 
policy, you can confidently add more profitable 
accounts, sell more to present accounts. 


Title passes to the purchaser the moment your 
product is shipped. From that point on, the sound- 


est protection for your accounts receivable .. . 
for all the working capital and profit your product 
represents . . . is the new and broader coverage of 
American Credit Insurance. Today, as for 68 
years, an ACI policy is important to sales progress 
and good financial management. Call your insur- 
ance agent ...or the local office 

of American Credit Insurance. 


1) WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT COMPANY, which has assets of over 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI | A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 59,300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. two billion dollars. 
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“Our business grew so fast we had 
‘paperwork’ problems —and even 
data processing couldn’t fully 


“1 prescribed Data-Phone, the new 
Bell service that lets business 
machines ‘talk’ over regular 


solve them.” 


—says JAMES P. JACOBS, President 
Hardware Mutuals - Sentry Life insurance group, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


telephone lines.” 


—says LEE DESTACHE, 
Communications Consultant for Wisconsin Telephone Company 


Insurance firm speeds data handling 500%! 


A new Bell System service—Data- 
Phone—is helping the Hardware 
Mutuals - Sentry Life insurance group 
greatly speed policyholder service and 
is helping to save the firm a million 
dollars in annual operating costs. 


Data-Phone enables Hardware Mu- 
tuals to send volumes of insurance data 
in business machine language by tele- 
phone from its nationwide branches to 
its data processing cente: in Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. Data-Phone calls are 
made like ordinary phone calls. And 
once the connections are made, data is 
sent rapidly from one business machine 
to another. It’s the largest system of its 
kind in the nation. 


This pioneer installation followed a 
thorough study of Hardware Mutuals’ 
operations by Bell System Communica- 
tion Consultant Lee Destache. 


He found their business volume had 
doubled in ten years and was expected 
to double again in even less time. Costly 
paperwork was mounting—and, even 
with modern data processing, the rapid 
collection of daily operating data from 
widely scattered branches was becom- 
ing more and more difficult. Data- 
Phone was the logical solution. 


Hardware Mutuals’ president, James 
P. Jacobs, says: 


“Our use of modern data processing 
equipment and the new Bell System Data- 
Phone lets us collect the mass of informa- 
tion we need for management decisions 
almost instantly. It has cut the time 
needed for certain policy-handling func- 
tions from three days to three minutes. 
And it is reducing our operating costs 


Communications Consultant Lee Destache (left) discusses a Data-Phone unit 
with Hardware Mutuals - Sentry Life president James Jacobs. 


more than a million dollars a year. Data- 
Phone is an important factor in our cost 
savings because we pay for telephone 
circuits only when we are actually using 
them. No leased private lines are neces- 
sary because Data-Phone works over the 
regular telephone network. 


“Speed, accuracy and good service are 
vital to our business—and Data-Phone has 
contributed to all these elements. We're 
giving policyholders faster, better service 
than ever before. We couldn’t have found 
a better solution to our problem.” 


This is just one example of many 
new services the Bell System is develop- 
ing for the special needs of business 
today—and of the way Bell System 
Communications Consultants like Lee 
Destache are meeting those needs. 

Are your present communications 
helping your profit picture as much 
as they possibly can? Find out for 
sure. Call your Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office and ask for a Communica- 
tions Consultant. Do it today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE ONE SOURCE FOR ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 
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Action in Business 


THE PROFIT STORY: 


Volkswagen sells trucks to the businessmen who read Nation's Business on the basis of 
profitability. To the man who owns a business, profits are of first importance. Because 
8 out of 10 of the executives who read Nation’s Business own all or part of their firms, 
Volkswagen's message is aimed at their major interest. According to the Starch Report, 

3 : 37.7% of Nation’s Business readers own one or more trucks . . . highest of any business 
or general magazine. Volkswagen joins Studebaker, Dodge, Renault, Ford, Chevrolet, 

~ International and Mack in the advertising pages of Nation’s Business . . . pushing truck 
ad pages up 33% in 1960 over 1959! 


2 


‘Nation's BUSINESS wasnincton / ADvERTISING HEADQUARTERS - 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


LT LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
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riskmanship 


Your Feb. 3 article on “The Rising 
Role of Riskmanship” is extremely 
stimulating and will no doubt moti- 
vate many more marketers to take a 
chance here and there. 

You say, “The marketer now has 
techniques at his fingertips which en- 
able him to calculate more closely 
than ever just how much risk is in 
his venture.” I surely would like a 
little more information as to exactly 
what sources you are referring to as 
sources for such techniques. . . . 


R. C. Graves 


Marketing Manager 
Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


& We refer to the many scientific ad- 
vances that marketing has made in 
such areas as measuring markets, ana- 
lyzing attitudes, needs and buying 
power. If a marketer will take time 
to thoroughly investigate the market 
potential with such tools, he can cut 
his risk considerably. 


displaced executives 


Re: Executive job-hunting, which 
SM began to touch upon in “You're 
Fired—Now What Do You Do” [Dec. 
2], and “Letter from an Unknown 
President” [Jan. 20]. 

If mergers are taking place “at the 
rate of 85 or more a month” [“Mergers 
—No Substitute for Selling,” SM, Feb. 
3], and if only three executives are 
affected by only one-half of these 
mergers, we have 130 executives per 
month learning, the hard way, that 
there is no organized way for them 
to make new connections. 

Now, if they were just coming out 
of college, the recruiters would be 
there to greet them. If they were 
clerks, just about any employment 
agency could place them in short 
order. But—these men are executives 

. and there is no reputable place 
for an executive to go to find an ex- 
pert to assist him in finding a job... . 

And after 8, 10 or 12 years invested 
in acquiring their skills, and then 
more spent in sales management, etc., 
what is the marketing man going to 
do if his company enters into a merger 
and he becomes the Displaced Execu- 
tive? 

. . Suffice it to say that it’s most 
fortunate that John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy is installed in his new job. He’d 
be surprised to learn that at his age 
(43) and with his lack of experience, 
he’s already too old for industry. . . . 


LEsTER E. Stypr 


Park Ridge, Ill. 


old idea, new development 


The “Lobbyist for the Consumer” 
[SM, Jan. 20] idea is not a brainchild 
of JFK. If anything, the inception of 
the idea should be attributed to Ber- 
nard Baruch in Part II of his auto- 
biography, “The Public Years.” 


CALVIN R. Paris 


Area Manager 
The World Book Encyclopedia 
Nashville, Tenn. 


correction 


In an article on coin-operated dry 
cleaning [“Birth of an Industry: Coin- 
Operated Dry Cleaning” in your Jan. 
6 issue, you made the statement that 
the National Institute of Drycleaning 
says that 85% of all clothing processed 
needs no spotting or pre-finishing. 
This is not true. The institute made 
no such statement. Practically 100% 
of clothing sent to the commercial 
dry cleaner receives treatment by fin- 
ishers, and far more than 15% re- 
quires the attention of the spotter. 

This statement has been attributed 
to us in other publications, too. We 
have sought to deny it each time. It is 
an absurdly fallacious statement. . . . 


WILLIAM L. BROWNE 


Director of Public Relations 
National Institute of Drycleaning 
Silver Springs, Md. 


> SM was at fault in not going di- 
rectly to the National Institute of 
Drycleaning to verify the statement 
attributed to the institute. 


‘challenge of ‘61’ 


I have just finished reading the 
very excellent analysis entitled “The 
Challenge of ’61” [SM, Jan. 6}. 

We think the material is unusually 
well presented and want to give a 
copy of the article to each of our 
field salesmen. 


RAYMOND R. REMALEY 


Assistant Sales Promotion Manager 
for Service Products 

Dixie Cup Div. of American Can Co. 

Easton Pa. 


We were tremendously im- 
pressed with this article. It deserves 
reading and re-reading by top man- 
agement as well as sales manage- 
ment personnel. 


Rosert B, Erran 


Marketing Analyst 
International Shoe Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Management 


the big 
question 


to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Have you investigated Hertz fleet- 
car leasing? (It has been described 
by leading companies as “the low- 
est cost sales-insurance we ever 
took out.) Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each ‘‘10- 
Plus” plan replaces your cars with 
brand-new Chevrolet, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 
repairs; and reduces the many an- 
noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon 
below to learn why more and more 
multi-car companies agree Hertz 
Fleetleasing makes the best busi- 
ness sense for them. 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 
Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. D-34 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet. 


NAME 
POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED 
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Now in glass, these fine products used to come in other types of containers 
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This is the message We ea 
in the December issue of W 


a 


proudest products switch to glass’? 


Glimpses into the past, present 
and future of glass packaging 


How food preservation was dis- 
covered. Back in 1795 France 
was at war at home and abroad. 
But her deadliest foe was not a 
human enemy—it. was scurvy. 
Spoiled salt meat and bread were 
killing off untold numbers of her 
soldiers and sailors. In fact, the 
situation was so serious that a 
12,000-frane prize was offered to the citizen who could in- 
vent a method of keeping foods fresh. 


An unknown confectioner named Nicholas Appert de- 
cided to tackle the problem. He experimented 15 years 
before he hit on the idea that foods would keep indefinitely 
if they were heated and sealed in airtight containers. Filling 
glass jars with fruits and vegetables, he sealed them with 
corks and cooked them in boiling water. His theory worked 
—and Appert was a hero! For discovering the principle of 
food preservation he was awarded the prize by Emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte himself! 


Bottles yesterday and today. At 
the time Appert was making his 
revolutionary discovery, the only 
containers available for his ex- 
periments were made of glass. 
These were handblown by a 
method over 2,000 years old— 
and they were heavy, fragile and 
costly. A far cry from the jars and bottles we know today. 


Even as short a time ago as 1935, bottles weighed almost 
twice as much as they do now—and it’s predicted they'll 
shed another 20% in the near future! Amazing, when you 
consider that while glass containers have been slimming 
down in weight, they've been gaining in strength! If you’ve 
always thought of glass as fragile, you'll be surprised to 
learn that damage to glass in shipping is less than a quarter 
what it is with other types of containers. The reason, of 

course, is that glass is rigid and 
strong . . . won't dent, mar or 
deteriorate . . . and is only af- 
fected by impact so severe it 
shatters the container. 

Closures from corks to caps. 


Appert knew of only one way to 
seal his bottles. This was to cut 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 
AN @ PRODUCT 


economists 
d to 47.747 home 
AT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Ce 


corks by hand—then bind them to the container with wire 
to keep them in place. Today, of course, some bottles are 
still corked. But the overwhelming majority have closures 
of infinite variety to meet special needs. 


However, all have to meet two contradictory require- 
ments. The seal must be so positive that nothing can enter 
or escape. Yet the user must be able to break the seal quickly 
and easily—and in some cases be able to reclose and open 

the container many times. 9 basic 
kinds of closures have been de- 
vised to fill these requirements. 


The reason more and more fine 
products are coming to you in 
glass. Many foods that used to 
come in other types of containers 
are now being switched to glass. 
People like to see what they are 
buying. They like, too, the con- 
venience of being able to reseal and store leftovers knowing 
they will be kept pure and safe. 


Today all of these fine foods are newly displaying their 
colorful personalities and guarding their piquancy in glass! 
(1) peas, (2) orange drink, (3) fruit salad, (4) nuts, (5) spices, 
(6) beets, (7) minced onions, (8) tomato juice, (9) mushrooms, 
(10) instant coffee, (11) cooking oil, (12) asparagus, (13) ground 
coffee, (14) whole onions, (15) ravioli, (16) whole carrots, (17) 
pickled onion slices, (18) 
fortified food supplement, | 
(19) citrus sections, (20) | 
dessert toppings, (21) 
minted pears, (22) baby 
food, (23) green beans, (24) 
syrup, (25) sour cream, 
(26) pimientos, (27) hard 
candy, (28) boned chicken, 
(29) wax beans, (30) apple 
rings, (31) apple sauce, (32) 
instant tea. 


Looking into the future. 
Though glass containers 
have seen spectacular im- 
provements in the past 
few years—that is just the beginning. Right now many excit- 
ing experiments are on the fire! Before long, containers will 
be even stronger and lighter. Much thought, too, is being 
given to attractive styling. No other package material offers 
more design possibilities than glass. Demand for conven- 
ience is bringing new dispensing fitments and a new world 
of pressure-packed foods in glass. You'll be seeing many fas- 
cinating innovations in glass—and you can be sure that a 
large share will bear the @ symbol of Owens-Illinois. 


Owens-ILLINOIS 
GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Royal McBee’s All-American 


Carl P. Ray's past shows in his face: 


He 
All 
back 


looks like a gentleman boxer 


OI 


Wasn 


American 
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t 
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ne 


But 
Center 


The line 


in 


and 


1936 he 
he’s 


since 


He 


> Was 


still 
1959, 


THEY'RE 
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Sales Grease for Alemite 


If still think of Alemite as 
something that happens when your 
car goes on a grease rack, you haven't 
been paying attention: It'll be Emest 
N. Robinson’s job—as general manager 
of the Alemite and Instrument Divi- 
sion of Stewart-Warner Corp. — to 
catch your eye and your checkbook. 
Alemite does make lubrication equip- 
ment. It also makes fluid handling and 
airline equipment, hydraulic products, 
auto service equipment, auto chemi- 
cals and lubricants. The instruments 
section from 
speedometers to safety panels for un- 


you 


produces everything 
attended engines. New products con- 
tinue to emerge from the division’s 
labs. And Emest Robinson, a 50-year- 
old Stewart-Warner career man (he’s 


been with the company 27 years) has 


has been Royal McBee Corporation’s. 
Ray’s footwork around the field has 
earned him a new title: He’s v-p of 
after months 
v-p—subsidiary operations. The cor- 


marketing several as 


poration’s 1960 gain over the pre- 


Photo by Guy Gillette 


IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


a sales background for the job of 
keeping his barn-full of products 
moving. A native Chicagoan, he 
joined the company as an inventory 
clerk, was promoted to correspondent. 
His letters were so good he was 
shifted to selling. He’s been assistant 
sales manager, sales manager and di- 
rector of marketing along the way. 
A past president of the Automotive 
Electric Assn., he finds time to act 
as chairman for the new church fund 
of his Episcopal parish and to be 
active in diocesan affairs—particularly 
when money has to be raised. He and 
his wife have two children. His hobby 
is “puttering.” In °59 Stewart- 
Warner's annual sales jumped 25% 
to over $114 million. Last year they 
slid back. The pressure will be on 
Robinson to pass that ’59 high. 


vious year’s sales was 7%, for a total 
of slightly over $111 million. Ray 
says, flatly, that the biggest challenge 
in his new post is “Profits for the 
company . increased sales to pro- 
vide capital for expansion of the com- 
pany’s activities.” He'll have help in 
the new marketing setup. Last year 
the marketing organization was de- 
centralized into four geographical 
marketing divisions, each headed by 
a general manager, responsible for 
both sales and profits... . Ray came 
to Royal McBee after 21 years with 
Underwood. He joined that company 
straight out of Dartmouth and the 
firm’s president sent him off to serv- 
ice school. Later they recognized his 
sales acumen, gave him a spate of 
schooling and set him down in Balti- 
more—which he calls “the toughest 
selling city in the country.” He came 
to Royal McBee as administrative as- 
sistant to the president, became—the 
same year—v-p—sales. He’s a firm be- 
liever in the value of American-made 
products, believes: “We must out- 


produce and out-cost the foreign com- 
petition.” Ray married a Smith girl 
he courted while he was in college. 
They have three daughters, live in 


Chappaqua, N. Y. He drives from 
there to Royal McBee headquarters 
at Port Chester every day. “I do my 
best thinking during that hour.” 


THE NEW 


Now offered in regular transcontinental passenger service, 
American Airlines’ new 707 Astrojet brings you a new 
standard of jet performance by the airline that’s first 
choice of experienced travelers. 

Powered by revolutionary new Jet-Fan engines, the 707 
Astrojet greatly outperforms all other airliners. It takes 
off more quickly, uses far less runway than the best of 
standard jets. Aboard it, you experience a wonderful 
feeling of confidence as the Astrojet climbs swiftly to 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc. 


STROJET ser AGE: STAGE IT 


cruise easily, smoothly, within the transonic range 
faster than any other jetliner in the world. 

In keepfhg with its 25-year tradition of leadership, 
American is proud to be first in bringing you this new 
dimension in jets—this historic new era in air travel. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Airline 
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THE FAMILY 
IDEA 
WEANCTWAINT = 


They spring at you from every, page of Better 
Homes and Gardens. Ideas! Just glance through 
a copy. You'll find ideas about travel, food, fur- 
nishings, building, gardening and purposeful put- 
tering—all compellingly presented to interest you, 


‘ +6 your wife, and anyone who is wrapped up in 
DS for making a * family living. 
hobby-room | Sixteen million men and women of that type 


turn to the pages of BH&G month after month. 
Actually, during the year, a third of America— 
the family-centered, top-spending third—looks to 
Better Homes and Gardens for ideas about what 
to do and what to buy for happier family life, at 
home or away from home. 
And all this makes BH&G a very profitable 
place for advertisers to be. Meredith of Des Moines 
. America’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s 
living and tomorrow’s plans. A= 


Where America 
shops for IDEAS 
that make SALES 


Lal 


~ (HS that make your 9 
patio a 
_~ a living-space 


IDEAS IN ACTION 


@D that lure you and others 
to far-away places , 


Small-space snack counter 


Careful planning permits even the smallest 
room to feature an entertainment center. The 
Myrna Chernin home near Chicago features 
; ; ; ate a built-in bar with pull-out shelf in the total 


space of 10 by 12 feet. 
Alongside the white laminated plastic coun- 
ter is an electric plug for coffee-maker, switch 
| 


The family WEA magusine for concealed - lighting. Turquoise cups and 
Februar, Wot - 3Se 
¢ ie A 


plates carry out the color scheme. 


n 


Sun-bathe in the bathroom 


Sun-bathe all year round in the cool bath and 
dressing room. A sun-and-heat lamp is ad- 
justable on a track above the built-in table. 
The comfortable cushion is reversible — striped 
linen or black fabric-backed vinyl. 

White ceramic tile is used for the sunken 
tub at one end of the room and the adjoining 
separate shower stall. 


now s eoitions ano 9,250,000 COPIES every montH 
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New cement painting 


Making concrete paintings with the method 
Architect Roy Binkly has developed requires 
only simple, inexpensive materials. Home- 
made wooden frame is filled with pre-mixed 
sand concrete to a depth.of about *% inch. 
Modeling tools are used to develop the forms 
in the picture. 

Various pieces of material can be imbedded 
into the picture, too, for special effects. Use 
artists’ oil colors to finish the painting. 


Planning 


a promotion 
in the 
Pacific 
Northwest? 


THINK TWICE ABOUT TACOMA 


First: always think of Tacoma as a vital 
segment of the dominant Puget Sound 
Circle—biggest market in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

When your sales forces work this Puget 
Sound market, nine times out of ten they 
cover retail outlets in both Seattle and 


Unless it breaks in Tacoma at the 
same time, a good quarter of your sales- 
merchandising effort is wasted. 

That’s because of the second thought 
you have to keep about Tacoma. 

It’s a market that can not be covered 
by any outside newspaper or any com- 


Tacoma at the same time. 
When distribution and mer- 
chandising is set in both metro 
areas, the advertising breaks. 


bination. Only the dominant 
Tacoma News Tribune—now 
delivering more than 85,000 
daily—can do the job. 


Ask the man from SAWYER-FERGUSON -WALKER and get the facts 
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How to Kill a Recession 


One of the great myths of business is being seri- 
ously challenged by bold marketing men. 

That myth: The way to deal with a sales slump 
or profit pinch is to cut costs across the board, to do 
everything possible to bolster the current profit-and- 
loss picture. 

Many a substantial corporation made this myth a 
fact in the business recessions of *49, of ’54, and 
even in ‘58. They waded in and slashed marketing 
costs: advertising, hiring and training of salesmen, 
new product programs, all got the ax. 

In each of these recessions, an outspoken minority 
preached against the myth. It argued that a recession 
is anything but the time to cut back, that the way 
to cure a sales slump is to advertise and build and 
sell harder than ever. 

And so the slump came again in ’60. But it does not 
seem to be lingering as long, or getting as serious, 
in many industries as most of our full-fledged reces- 
sions in the past. 

We see sure signs that the old cost-slashing myth 
is beginning to crumble. We have the evidence that 
many marketers are keeping cool heads and are not 
panicking. 

Many more companies are facing this sales slump 
and profit squeeze with a calm determination to forge 
ahead: To invest even more in advertising, in hiring 
and training salesmen, in new product programs— 
and to do a more effective job of it. 


> The evidence that positive marketing action is 
helping kill the ‘60-61 sales slump comes from Sales 
Management's Sales Leadership Panel. The vast ma- 
jority of these sales and marketing executives in all 
industries reported just a few weeks ago that they're 
selling their way out of this slump. They're definitely 
not cutting back and hoping it will all go away. 

And, significantly, these highly marketing-minded 
companies are the ones that are looking ahead with 
confidence, with cautious optimism. Almost every one 
expects to far outsell its competition, to get a big 
jump on the cost-slashers. 

These companies are the marketing leaders, the 
real sales pace-setters. Note what they tell us: 

e Advertising—35% boosted their ad budgets, often 
substantially; 42% are investing about the same; 23% 
are cutting back, slightly in most cases. 

¢ Hiring salesmen—33% will hire more than in ’60; 
51% will hire about the same number. 


¢ Training salesmen—45% will invest more in train- 
ing than in ’60; only 3% will spend less. (See our Sig- 
nificant Trends feature on page 17.) 


© New product development—82% are putting more 
emphasis on it this year. 


© Cost cutting—only 29% are making a special effort 
to reduce selling costs, and they are concentrating 
largely on positive cost improvement. 


> A closer look at the advertising trend is in order, 
for this is where the great cost-slashing myth was 
spawned. As never before in a business slump, com- 
panies are investing more in advertising—and counting 
on it to do a more effective job for them. 

Particularly the makers of consumer products—com- 
panies usually recognized as more “marketing minded” 
than manufacturers of industrial products—are setting 
the advertising pace. An amazing 44% of the con- 
sumer-products companies (also the ones with much 
larger ad budgets) are investing more in advertising 
this year, and their increases average well above 10%. 
Only 19% of the consumer firms are spending less, 
but their cutbacks average less than 5%. 

And not only are more companies investing more 
in advertising, but they are devoting a special effort 
to making their advertising more effective. 

They are experimenting, going in and out of dif- 
ferent media. They are trying new approaches, in 
theme and copy. They are aiming at more selectivity, 
in markets and in media audiences. They are trying 
anew to measure the effectiveness of their advertising. 


> There's a moral—and a significant one—behind these 
figures. The cool-headed marketers who didn’t press 
the panic button are the ones who face the future with 
the most confidence. 

A flat 50% of our Sales Leadership Panelists expect 
their sales to be up this year—but only 24% see their 
total industry sales rising. Or put another way, most 
of these positive planners are confident that they will 
outsell their competitors. And this thinking is even 
more pronounced among the more marketing-oriented 
consumer products firms. 

There’s a sad footnote, too: The companies that 
expect the worst in ’61 are those confirmed budget- 
slashers, the ones that still live with the old-fashioned 
notion that Advertising is an expendable luxury. For 
their sakes, we hope they'll take a lesson from the 
leaders—a lesson in how to kill a recession. 
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THE 
MANY 
SHADES 


REVSON 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


One among the host of executives whose careers with Revlon, Inc., 
have come to an untimely end, says of its president: “Revson is a 
superb businessman and entrepreneur . . . but as a human being he 
leaves something to be desired.” 

Some who still may sympathize with this magnate, who boasts of 
turning beauty products into big business, call him “frustrated, friend- 
less, lonely.” Those who work with or against him are inclined toward 
stronger statements. Even the millions who never met him take sides 
on the “$64,000 sponsor.” 

Yet Charles Haskell Revson, the man, still remains, at 54, largely a 
mystery. 

For nearly a year I found him unreachable. He was in Europe or 

Honolulu or Florida. And when he did get back to New York he 

| was very busy—or very coy. 

Finally, however, a date was set. 


| 
i 
| The blond receptionist looked der what happens to old, off-color 
ready to lyricize about Bonbon pastel receptionists. A discreet, blue-suited 
| ‘ nail enamels or Ultima skin nutrients. PR consultant was greeting me in a 
She had been chosen, I was told, to sort of drawing-reception room, and 
match the decor of Revlon’s very then a discreet, blue-suited executive 
newest offices, on the 27th floor of assistant (who had served many years 
666 Fifth Avenue. as a flying officer in the Navy) was 
But I was given no chance to won- piloting me down a bowered aisle 
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REVSON 


continued) 


called Pomander 


Walk and into a 
softly lit, Louis Quinze-y anteroom. 

This room opens into the office of 
“Mr. Charles.” In that office (it was 
5:15 p.m.) a meeting was in progress 
minutes later the door 
dark-haired, 
blue-eyed, blue-suited figure breezed 
in. He flashed a white-toothed smile 
of greeting and sat down beside me 


Cwenty 


opened. A slim, trim, 


Charles Revson was just as friendly) 
as he could be 

But his hands kept bouncing. He 
tiddled with his horn-rimmed glasses, 
which usually he didn’t wear. And, 
for all the pleasant smile and the 
low-modulated voice, his body wrig- 
gled and I half expected him to rear 
like an unbroken colt 

At times the expression in his eves 
became intense 

Former Revlonites had told me of 
his fear of tetanus from every scratch, 
his dread ot cholesterol in his blood 
stream. (For the latter reason, it is 
said, he subsists on hamburger or 
steak, three times a day 

But present associates emphasize his 
“perfect health.” A lean 5 feet 8, 134 
pounds, he no longer pedals ten miles 
each morning on a stationary bicycle 
But he does get a daily rubdown. 
Years ag » cut out tobacco and 


TV REGULAR—Barbara Britton has 
been working for Revion since 1953. 
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alcohol. With a clear conscience (as- 
sociates say), he “sleeps like a babe, 
eight hours each night.” Then, for 
good measure, he sleeps for another 
hour in his big, book-lined office, 
after lunch. 

It appears, though, that whatever 
books there may be at the office, the 
Hotel Pierre apartment where he 
spends weeknights, or the home at 
Purchase Point, New Rochelle, go 
largely unread. Revson rarely indulges 
in relaxation. And though he used to 
play tennis, and now and then goes 
motorboating week ends with his two 
teen-age boys (he was recently di- 
vorced), one can hardly visualize him 
sitting in often on a friendly game 
of pinochle. 

The man is a planner and a doer. 
(He likes the word creator.) The week- 
end motorboating may be limited by 
the endless round of meetings (some- 
times he sits in on three at once) 
that extends even up to New Rochelle 
on Saturdays. 

His closest approach to relaxation 
may be in getting acquainted with 
attractive women, in New York or 
London or Florida or wherever 
and in learning from them how they 
use his products. 


The publicists paint him as a 


 ¥ 


thoughtful employer, a fond father, 
and a generous humanitarian: “Mr. 
Charles knows everyone in the com- 
pany—and everyone's birthday.” (In 
the U.S. operation alone there are 
3,500 employees.) 

Last summer he took his sons to 
the West Coast and Hawaii. In Ne- 
vada they inspected military bombers. 

Though he has confined his life- 
time strategy and tactics to commer- 
cial operations, he is impressed by 
military leaders. The names of Ad- 
miral Halsey and General Clay 
popped up in our discussion. . . . In 
World War II, Revson formed a cor- 
poration to make pyrotechnics for the 
Navy, and he was plenty proud when 
its efforts won two Army and one 
Navy “E” awards. 


> Through Revlon Foundation, Inc., 
and elsewhere, he contributes to or- 
ganizations fighting children’s diseases 
and cancer, and to the United Jewish 
Appeal. 

One Revlon graduate (Class of 58) 
had told me: “If anything happens 
to him the place will be in a hell of 
a mess.” Now sitting there chummily 
on the loveseat, he and I fell to dis- 
cussing his immortality, indispensa- 
bility and infallibility. 

Savs he: “I don’t trv to kid mvself 
about being immortal.” . . . But when 
I press him about the future possi- 
bility of other hands at Revlon’s helm, 
he replies: “We've got lots of good 
people I don’t know yet which 
one would take over.” 

Through three decades of Revlon, 
Inc., however, the impression has 
grown that, instead of creating a 
crown prince or several likely candi- 


THE REVLON LOOK, “that every woman wants to move up to,” described as that 
of “a highclass tramp that somehow you know is a nice girl.” This ad ran last fall. 
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dates, Revson has been increasingly 
busy lining up all possible upstarts 
before the firing squad. 

Perhaps he thought they wanted to 
unseat him prematurely or usurp some 
of his powers. 

The long list of departed includes 
Charles’s older brother, Joseph, and, 
more recently, his younger brother, 
Martin. Still listed as senior v-p and 
technical director (though reportedly 
not active for 15 years) is Charles R. 
Lachman. For a business born in a 
garment-center garret in deep-depres- 
sion 1932, it was chemist Lachman 
who came up with a formula for an 
opaque nail enamel, who dug up 
much of the modest capital, and who 
even suggested Revlon as the cor- 
porate name. 

Lachman must continue to play a 
heavy role in our drama—on the 
strength of his continued ownership 
of about 23% of all outstanding 
shares. But there seems never to have 
been any doubt in his (or anyone 
else’s) mind that Charles Revson ran 
the show. 

Lachman appears not to want to 
play crown prince. 

Revson draws me a picture of him- 
self as a far-seeing developer of lead- 
ers: “We must have,” he emphasizes, 
“decision-makers at all levels.” 


> A currently close associate points 
out, for publication, that Revson has 
long been “busy building a first team: 
Sixty percent of our executives have 
been with us 20 years or more.” 
Revson himself would savy only that 
“50% of our executives have been 
here five years or more.” 
this may be a little high. 

But let us give the associate a 
chance to finish: “Mr. Revson de- 
mands a good day’s work, and pays 
well for it.” In a recent count, 180 
employees were participating in a 
stock-option plan. Middle- and lower- 
bracket people take Revlon-offered 
courses to prepare themselves for 
bigger jobs. 


And even 


To prove that democracy prevails 
at 666 Fifth Avenue, this associate 
emphasizes that, at meetings, “the 


majority decides. . Of course, Mr 
Revson may trv to convince them 
But when they've got the facts, they 
can convince him.” 

In the fast-changing cosmetics 
business a “fact” may be hard to pin 
down. At any rate, instances of the 
majority's overwhelming Revson must 
be rare. Both present and past Revlon- 
ites agree that Charles knows “50 
times as much about the business as 
does anyone else.” 

This might entitle him to 50 votes. 

Charles himself, however, tells me 
that he wants “each of our executives 


Photo by Guy Gillette 


Charles Revson Tells How to ‘Understand Women’ 


In a recent talk to drug chain executives, Revion’s president, 
Charles H. Revson, looked into the matter of Women. 


“We have got to understand women the way they do each 
other,” said he. “We must learn to use a woman’s inconsistency 
as the key to approaching her. It is this quality that explains 
why we are in the most complex, fastest-moving, fastest-thinking 


industry there is.” 


The druggists should make note of a woman’s daily meta- 
morphosis: ‘No matter how plain or cranky she may be early in 
the day, give her time to put herself together and she is, by 
evening, a totally different creature. 


“Everything we make is intended to make her look better, 


smell better, feel better. 


. The way a woman thinks she 


looks is the key to her whole personality.” 


Revson quotes Jean Cocteau: “A defect of the soul cannot be 
corrected on the face—but a defect of the face, if you can correct 


it, can correct the soul.” 


Drugstores should have separate and distinctive beauty-product 
departments, and trained sales clerks to meet the individual 
customer’s needs. “Cosmetics should create an elegant mood. 
How can we expect to sell a woman a $20 fragrance, if the smell 
of a hamburger from the fountain disturbs her?” 


The $2-billion beauty business will be bigger still when the 
drug retailers realize that they are “faced with the innermost 


essence of Woman: her dreams. . . her 


hopes . . . her sex life 
and fascinating?” 


fantasies . . . her 


her youth. Doesn’‘t it sound thrilling 


As a small postscript to Revion’s 29 years of love-patting the 
ladies, Revson adds: “Men should look their best, too.’ 


to exercise twice as much leadership.” 
He voices a solemn hope that 
there won't be further turnover among 
them. But in the next breath he adds: 
“Anvone who is here long enough 
is entitled to two good jobs after- 
ward.” 
He wants to see his graduates get 
ahead 
A decade or so ago Revlon execu- 
tives were reported to be leaving at 
a rate of 130% annually. One top 
purchasing post had six incumbents 
in one year. 
But since the company’s shares first 
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were offered to the public, in Decem- 
ber 1955 (at the peak of consumer 
interest in and dealer demand from 
the “$64,000 Question”), Charles set 
out to show the financial commu- 
nitv his executives’ job-securitv and 
chance-for-ad\ ancement. 

This proved difficult for one finan- 
cial analyst who, it was said, started 
to doa piece on “12 Coming Execu- 
tives at Revlon”—and suddenly found 
onlv two of his 12 still there. 

Though Revson told his widening 
stockholder group that “the manage 

continued on page 95) 
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What Should Marketing Expect 


Plenty. So say four executives who keep a wary eye on Wash- 


ington, particularly from a marketing viewpoint. Their comments 


underscore the fact that today “Government” should be a day- 


to-day concern of every marketing executive, not just his lawyers. 


John Forney Rudy 


Assistant to Executive V-P 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


The Kennedy 
ing the tune for most of the legislative 
measures their 
As marketing 
Administration 


Administration is call- 


now working way 
through the Congress 
men have foreseen, the 
; determined to enact its major cam- 
minimum 


aid to depressed areas, medi- 


paign promises increased 
wages 


cal care for the aged, more Federal 


help to education and housing, trying 
to get rid of right-to-work laws, in- 
creasing unemployment compensation 

It could be months before actual 
Yet, 


Senate and House com- 


narketing measures become law 
undoubtedly 
will 


mittees attention to 


marketing bills they feel are urgent — 


give some 
the credit disclosure bill, measures to 
require business to give Government 
advance notice on proposed price in- 
the hardy 
amendments or 


creases and 


perennials 
additions to anti- 
that would unjustly, un- 


indiscriminately 


trust laws 
restrict sell- 
ing, pricing, distribution, packaging, 
advertising 

There are and will be hearings on 
1 number of marketing 
There also will be attention given to 
a few 


fairly on 


measures 


of the wild legislative ideas ad 
vanced by those who little understand 
about the dvnamic marketing 
system we have in the U.S 

The for enactment of 
major marketing legislation this vear 
Yet, 


greatly 


rr Care 
prospec 
pre spect 
seems slim 


should be 


the tremendous harassment they 


marketers can and 


concerned about 

face 
from legislative activities in Washing- 
The time, effort and cost of chal- 


let alone heading off — re 


ton 
lenging 
strictive marketing legislation, of pre- 
senting evidence at hearings, of re- 
butting wild legislative schemes is an 
that eat into the 
very marrow of marketing success 
Business 


insidious cost can 
and this in particular 
means marketing cannot afford to 
cet caught off guard in Washington 
This is our problem and it is a real 
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down-to-earth sales problem. We 
must fight, and we must put up the 
time, and money, and effort, to do 
the job properly. 

Marketing executives would be wise 
indeed to give real consideration to 
building up a striking force of mar- 
keting men who could and would 
swing into action to challenge, or to 
support, marketing legislation. Mar- 
keting and managers should 
make it a “must” to get to know their 
members of Congress on a first-name 
basis; to telephone, to wire, or to 
write their personal opinions when 
marketing measures come up. 


sales 


D. Beryl Manischewitz 


Chairman of the Board 
The B. Manischewitz Co.; Chairman, 
Marketing Committee, N.A.M. 


There seems little reason to believe 
that the nature of the growing intru- 
sion of the Federal Government into 
our corporate marketing functions, 
and into the free market system itself, 
is likely to undergo any real change 
with the change of administration in 
Washington. The pattern of attacks 
upon marketing has become increas- 
ingly clear in the past several years, 
and it would be unrealistic to expect 
anything but a continuation of past 
trends 

It is possible for marketing men 
today to identify four major pressures 
for Federal Government domination 
over daily buying and selling opera- 
tions of business of all kinds. 

The first has been the increased 
efforts of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Department of Justice, and others 
to press for the broadest possible in- 
terpretation of the laws and court 
decisions giving the Government 
power to regulate pricing, advertising, 
promotional and other marketing poli- 
cies to the most minute degree. 

The second is a similar tendency of 
the courts to broaden the regulatory 
laws of marketing at every opportu- 
nity. Since 1958, for example, five 
out of seven Supreme Court decisions 
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have given new meanings to the Sher- 
man and Robinson-Patman acts, plac- 
ing new prohibitions upon the mar- 
keting process. 

A third pressure has been the in- 
vestigations by Congressional com- 
mittees, such as those of the Kefauver 
Committee, and the House and Senate 
select committees into the drug, steel, 
automobile, textile, banking, chemi- 
cal, food, petroleum, meat, milk, 
asphalt roofing, insurance, poultry 
raising, baking and other industries. 
In many ways these seemingly have 
been designed to “smear marketing” 
through publicity, even where no vio- 
lations of law could be detected. 

The fourth pressure has arisen sim- 
ply in the volume and scope of new 
legislative proposals for either new 
restrictions upon competitive market- 
ing, or for new compulsions such as 
mandatory labeling, price notices, dis- 
closure and the like. In the last Con- 
gress, some 200 bills for regulating 
market activities were introduced and 
many of these already have been re- 
introduced. 

Marketing men are beginning to 
realize that trade regulation and the 
“antitrust laws” today are a pertinent 
part of their daily operations, and not 
something to “leave to their lawyers.” 
Also, marketing men must realize that 
much of the stimulus for such restric- 
tions have come from the business 
community itself, as particular com- 
panies or industries have sought legal 
relief from the hard rivalry of the 
market place. Such actions invite fur- 
ther intrusion by the Federal Gov- 


J. F. Rudy 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


From Government in ‘61? 


ernment into the business economy, 
and, ultimately, those seeking protec- 
tion from their competitors are them- 
selves caught in the grip of new regu- 
lations. 


Richard C. Holmquist 


Consultant-Government Relations 
Marketing Services 
General Electric Co. 


Heading the list of issues in the 
87th Congress that will be of special 
interest to marketing people are a 
cluster of “public sector” bills that will 
include Federal aid for school con- 
struction, housing, urban renewal, 
environmental health, transportation 
rail, air and highway), depressed 
areas, water resources, and others. 

Whether philosophically for or 
against such proposed legislation, 
alert marketers will immediately rec- 
ognize the economic implications. 
Chances are several of these programs 
will be passed. 

Continuation of our foreign aid 
program will generate marketing op- 
portunities from another direction. 
There will be shifts in geographical 
areas of concentration, however, with 
more emphasis on Latin America and 
Africa. There will also be an attempt 
to make our Mutual Securitv Program 
subject to longer commitments. 

Although the Trade Agreements 
Act still has two vears to go, there 
will be mounting pressure for in- 
creased tariff protection. Those in 
competition with offshore products 


D. B. Manischewitz 
The B. Manischewitz Co. 


should survey their situation care- 
fully. Prediction: Stalemate over-all. 

Defense spending will remain high. 
But watch for new emphasis on striv- 
ing for efficiency in defense procure- 
ment practices. 

The proposals of the last Congress 
aimed at protecting the “competitor” 
rather than “competition” will be 
made again. There will be more agita- 
tion for “retail divorcement” laws, 
elimination of the “good-faith de- 
fense” from the Robinson-Patman 
Law, mandatory functional discount 
laws, product labeling measures, and 
similar proposals. 

Certain market controls will be con- 
sidered in 1961, such as finance dis- 
closure legislation, controls on_ so- 
called “administered prices,” credit 
controls, and the establishment of a 
new “consumer protection” agency — 
perhaps a consumers’ counsel in the 
office of the President. 


Paul R. Freyd 


V-P & Director of Marketing 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
just concluded one of the most ag- 
gressive vears in its history. The 
probability is that in 1961 the Com- 
mission will be even more aggressive 
under the leadership of its new chair- 
man, Paul Rand Dixon. 

Increased activity by the Commis- 
sion is obviously what Congress wants. 
The FTC budget is the largest in his- 
torv. Some 200 bills, whose enforce- 


R. C. Holmquist 
General Electric 
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ment would come under FTC, were 
submitted to the last session of the 
86th Congress. It is safe to predict 
that more than 200 will be entered 
during this session of the 87th Con- 
gress. And, many more of these bills 
will reach the floor of the House for 
debate and possible passage now that 
the Rules Committee membership has 
been changed. 

Government control of marketing 
tivities is sure to increase sharply. 
Some of this control will be the result 
of new laws such as the Mandatory 
Labeling Act on Synthetic Fibers. 
More will result from increased em- 
phasis by the FTC on advertising 
claims and fictitious pricing at the 
retail level. Indicative of the trend 
is a new procedure recently intro- 
duced by the FTC in the food indus- 
try —a procedure involving the use 
of mailed questionnaires. The answers 
to these questionnaires provided a 
basis of formal charges on special ad- 
vertising and promotional allowances. 

It is my strong recommendation 
that all marketing men take cog- 
nizance of the impact that FTC is 
exerting on the marketing function. 
In this respect it might be well to 
remember that this Commission was 
created to provide an agency highly 
expert in business functions. It is up 
to each of us to do all we can to make 
certain that the Commission, in fact, 
is of such caliber. It is also up to 
each one of us to forward our opinions 
both on legislation affecting market- 
ing as well as on FTC appointments 
to our representatives in Congress. ° 


P. R. Freyd 
BBDO 
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1961 Allowances 


Chevrolet-Plymouth class costs down 212% from 1959, 


Let 
while 


Mercury-Pontiac-Dodge costs are up 2%2%. Cut in lower- 


result of longer depreciation period—three years 
e at As : ' ; 
ad of two-and-a-half — despite rises in other expenses. 


Alle j ce f x j 
“iowance tor compacts is $96 below allowance for “sixes.” 


By R. E. RUNZHEIMER 
Runzheimer and Company, Inc. 
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THE FAIR WAY to figure 
mileage and depreciation al- 
lowances on salesmen’s cars 
is by geographical account- 
ing. Each area is different. 
Figures on map correspond 
to numbers on opposite page. 


LTHOUGH AUTO COSTS con- 
tinue to mount, an upward re- 
vision in the economical use life of 
the Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth (6-cyl- 
inder) class car will give something 
of a break this year to companies that 
want to revise auto allowances to 
salesmen who drive their own cars. 
With recognition of the fact that it 
is now possible to drive such a car 
economically for 60,000 miles (or 
three years) rather than just 45,000 
miles (or two-and-a-half-years), depre- 
ciation cost declines enough to cause 
total annual average costs to drop a 
full 242% below 1959 levels. And this 
is in spite of weaker used-car values. 
Unfortunately, this cost break will 
not extend to the Mercury-Pontiac- 
Dodge (8-cylinder) class car, as it has 
been assigned the longer use period 
for some time. 

Just what will it cost to drive a 
1961 car of the Ford-Chevrolet- 
Plymouth class this year? A 20,000- 
mile-a-year driver will spend $1,601. 
Breaking this figure down, we find 
$240 insurance, $25 licensing, $610 
depreciation, and $726 for gas, oil, 
maintenance and tires. 


> Driving a similar 1959 car that 
vear cost $1,644. Insurance cost $232, 
licensing $24, depreciation $674 and 
20,000 miles of operating expenses 
cost $714. In other words, the new 
method of estimated depreciation was 
responsible for all of the total cost 
decline—and then some. Most of the 
2% rise in operating costs was due 
to higher gasoline and tire costs. 

Comprehensive and collision pre- 
miums, included in the total insurance 
costs, are lower this vear. But this 
drop, unfortunately, failed to offset an 
over-all 312% increase in insurance 
costs due to higher rates and broader 
coverage in property damage and 
public liability. 

Welcome as the drop in deprecia- 
tion costs is sure to be, the total relief 
is indeed slight when viewed over 
the long run. Even with the lower 
1961 costs, it will still cost a resound- 
ing 49% more to operate an F-C-P 
class car this year than it did in 1950. 
The 20,000-mile-a-year driver spends 
$550 more today than he did 11 years 


1961 Automobile Standard Allowances 


(1) (2) (3) 
Total annual Fixed allowances Total per mile 
fixed costs per day allowance 


Basing point Ford- Merc- Ford- Merc.- Ford- Merc- 
for fixed Chev.- Pont.- Chev.- Pont.- Chev.- Pont.- 
charges Plym. Dodge Plym. Dodge Plym. Dodge 
Seattle, Wash. $ 965.46 $1,235.30 $2.65 $3.38 3.90c 4.50 
San Francisco, Cal. 1,009.14 1,288.29 2.76 3.53 3.65 4.20 
Yakima, Wash. 874.44 1,144.28 2.40 3.14 4.20 4.85 
Sacramento, Cal. 899.80 1,179.95 2.47 3.23 4.10 4.75 
Salt Lake City, Utah 778.36 1,035.36 2.13 2.84 4.00 4.60 
Albuquerque, N.M. 854.60 1,119.60 2.34 3.07 4.05 4.65 
Fargo, ND. 833.98 1,093.98 2.28 3.00 3.90 4.50 
Wichita, Kan. 805.88 1,067.03 2.21 2.92 3.70 4.25 
El Paso, Tex. 828.60 1,086.15 2.27 2.98 3.70 4.25 
Houston, Tex. 856.40 1,117.95 2.35 3.06 3.45 3.95 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 833.70 1,085.13 2.28 2.97 3.55 4.10 
Duluth, Minn. 839.35 1,091.35 2.30 2.99 3.75 4.30 
Chicago, Ill. 892.59 1,152.09 2.45 3.16 3.45 3.90 
Detroit, Mich. 784.11 1,033.16 2.15 2.83 3.50 3.95 
Columbus, Ohio 805.72 1,051.72 a2 2.88 3.40 3.85 
Knoxville, Tenn. 803.51 1,063.01 2.20 2.91 3.85 4.40 
Atlanta, Ga. 830.90 1,079.90 2.28 2.96 3.75 4.30 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 878.69 1,131.94 2.41 3.10 3.60 4.15 
Portland, Me. 812.44 1,061.44 2.23 2.91 3.55 4.10 
New York, N.Y. 1,040.01 1,307.26 2.85 3.58 3.35 3.85 
Chelsea, Mass. 1,000.32 1,241.32 2.74 3.40 3.25 3.70 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 875.68 1,124.68 2.40 3.08 3.45 3.95 
Philadelphia, Pa. 997.68 1,247.68 2.73 3.42 3.30 3.75 
Newark, N.J. 940.69 1,192.69 2.58 3.27 3.15 3.60 
Charleston, S.C. 845.83 1,095.43 2.31 3.00 3.40 3.85 
Miami, Fla. 870.35 1,115.35 2.38 3.06 3.40 3.85 


For inclusion of air conditioning 
adjust upward 


For inclusion of air conditioning 
adjust upward 


Prepared by Runzheimer and Company, Inc. 
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Auto Costs 


(continued 


ago. Four-fifths of this increase is tied 
up in the fixed expenses of deprecia- 
tion, insurance and licensing. The 
other $110 comes from higher run- 
ning costs 

Mercury-Pontiac-Dodge class costs 
have risen 24% since 1959 as a re- 
sult of increases in all cost factors. 
Here’s how the fixed costs contributed 
to this 24% adjustment: Insurance 
went from $243 to $245 (1%); li- 

from $29.50 to $30 
(2%); depreciation inched forward 
$12 from $846 to $858 (1.5%) 

A 4% jump in operating costs from 
$798 to $832, came about through 
higher gas and tire expenses. Total 
M-P-D costs at 20,000 annual miles 
now stand at $1965 

The Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth class 
car was equipped with optional ac- 
cessories of a pushbutton radio and 
deluxe fresh air heater Equipment 
for the Mercury-Pontiac-Dodge class 
included a heater, radio and auto- 
matic transmission 


censing rose 


R. E. Runzheimer—the man who 
took the guesswork out of de- 
termining auto and other travel- 
ing expenses for salesmen— 
heads Runzheimer and Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

The Runzheimer Plan, origi- 
nated in 1933, is a_ highly 
specialized, professional cost en- 
gineering service applied ex- 
clusively to business auto trans- 
portation. It is applicable to 
every business auto situation— 
including use of the new, com- 
pact cars. 

In brief, the Runzheimer Plan 


takes into account the fixed costs 
of car operation, the running 
expenses, and all other factors 
such as geographical area, road 
conditions, traffic, etc. An_ in- 
dividual schedule is developed 
for each driver covered. Informa- 
tion on all cost factors is received 
daily in the Runzheimer offices 
from more than 20 nation-wide 
sources. 

The plan covers driver-owned, 
leased or company cars and is 
used by more than 200 com- 
panies (25,000 drivers) in all 
fields of business and industry. 


In 1959 it cost $273 more (162%) 
to run an M-P-D class car than one 
in the F-C-P class during 20,000 miles 
yearly travel. This year the cost gap 
has widened to $364 (23%). While 
greater gasoline consumption in the 
M-P-D class results in a correspond- 
ingly higher gas cost of $86, most of 
this dollar difference stems from de- 
preciation. Here the M-P-D owner 
experiences a $248 higher cost. (In 
1959 this difference was only $172.) 
But $54 of this amount can be at- 


Comparative Allowances for Sixes and 
Compacts 


Cost factors 


Ford- 
Chev.- 
Plym. 


Compacts 


. Standard miles per gallon 
. Normal gas price 

Gas and oil—per mile 

. Maintenance—per mile 

. Tires—per mile 


15.0 22.0 
34.0 ¢ 34.0 ¢ 
2.42¢ 1.68¢ 
75¢ 70¢ 
.38¢ .32¢ 


. Total per mile operating allowance 


3.55¢ 2.70¢ 


ON ol ua won — 


—annuval 
. $10M PD and $50-100M PL 


insurance—annual 


10. License annual—state and city 


11. Depreciation—annual 


. Comprehensive insurance—annual 
. $100 deductible collision insurance 


$ 26.00 $ 18.00 


$ 46.00 $ 31.00 
$167.00 
$ 28.00 
$567.00 


$150.00 
$ 28.00 
$512.00 


12. Total annual fixed allowance 


$834.00 $738.00 


(Based on current model sedans in metro. Chicago with 50 to 80% 


stop and go driving) 
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tributed to equipping only the M-P-D 
class with automatic transmission. 
Companies wishing to adjust M-P-D 
allowances to the standard transmis- 
sion basis used on the F-C-P may 
deduct 15c from the daily fixed al- 
lowance shown in column 2 of the 
accompanying Cost Table (page 45). 

What is the most important single 
car cost in 1961? Depreciation. It 
makes up 44% of all M-P-D costs; 
38% of F-C-P expenses. Gasoline isn’t 
far behind, showing a 27% penetra- 
tion of all costs for both classes. 

Annual fixed costs shown as column 
1 in the Cost Table have been es- 
tablished at the indicated basing point 
in each cost area. Current standard 
manual premiums are included for 
comprehensive fire and theft, $50 de- 
ductible collision, $10,000 property 
damage, and $50,000-$100,000 public 
liability coverage. This represents 
stepped-up coverage from the $5,000 
and $25,000-$50,000 used in 1959. 
It partially accounts for insurance 
premium gains this year. Other fixed 
costs included are state license, title, 
driver’s and state inspection fees, and 
depreciation. The annual fixed costs 
shown in column 1 are expressed as 
a fixed allowance per day under 
column 2. 

Column 3 shows the total per mile 
operating allowances covering the 
items of gasoline, oil, greasing, wash- 
ing, service maintenance and tire re- 
pair, rotation and replacement. Total 
per mile allowances provide for pur- 
chase of regular grade gasoline with 
both the M-P-D and F-C-P classes 
as recommended by the manufacturers 
for the standard engines in these 
models. 


Some items properly subject to re- 
imbursement on business mileage are 
not included in these allowances be- 
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ey +H FLAIR IMAGE 
<={OQUSBADULTS AT THEIR LEISURE — Its fun to see he having fun. She 
Ga it with such flair. And she listens to FLAIR, because FLAIR is the 

’ one network radio program which measures up to her lively new standards of living. 
That's why discerning advertisers such as Pepsi Cola choose ABC RADIO'S 

FLAIR to reach that great and growing market of 

discerning young adults. Get them — they've got FLAIR. 


E-4e. EES ABC RADIO 


FLAIR, Mon.-Fri. afternoons, starring Dick Van Dyke as host, introducing 
the people and ideas young America wants to meet, i.e. Jonathan Winters, 


Arlene Francis, Bonnie Prudden, Margaret Truman, Harry Golden, Pamela Mason, etc. 
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WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 


255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
\SAN FRANCISCO 11 


“A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


©: 


EXHIBITS 
SCHEDULE 


FOR 1961-62 


Complete index to all trade and 
industrial shows in United States 
and throughout the world. This 
is the master reference list used 
by exhibiting companies, gov- 
ernmental departments and all 
others interested in where 
and when what exhibits are 


scheduled. 


Available by subscription onl 
—$25 a year. * senate | 
guarantee if are 
satisfied. 


you not 


Order your copy now— 
just off press. 


EXHIBITS SCHEDULE 
1212 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Published by Sales Meetings Magazine 


What's Happened to Auto Operating Costs 
Since 1950? 


1950 


1961 


Total annual cost 


$1,069 


$1,583 


UP 48.1% 


(Based on 20,000 miles yearly, 
Chicago area, Chev. (6) sedan.) 


cause they do not lend themselves de- 
fensibly to standardization. They are 
local city license fees, property taxes, 
parking, bridge and thruway tolls. 

Depreciation allowances shown on 
the accompanying cost chart are ade- 
quate ,up to and including 20,000 
business miles yearly. However, men 
traveling in excess of 20,000 business 
miles annually, or 1,667 business 
miles monthly, should receive addi- 
tional adjustments at a rate per 1,000 
miles of such excess. 

The rate per 1,000 miles is $11.25 
for the F-C-P class and $15.15 for the 
M-P-D class. 


> For example, an F-C-P driver total- 
ing 25,000 miles yearly would be en- 
titled to a depreciation adjustment of 
$56.25 at the end of the vear. An 
M-P-D operator would receive $75.75. 
The purpose of this adjustment is to 
allow the high-mileage driver to trade 
in his ear when it reaches 60,000 total 
miles, inasmuch as the basic depre- 
ciation allowances included in col- 
umns 1 and 2 for total annual fixed 
cost and fixed allowance per day will 
enable him to make a trade-in only 
at the end of a 3-year operation. 
Automobiles equipped with air con- 
ditioning cost more to own and oper- 


ate. Please refer again to the accom- 
panying Cost Table. The additional 
cost is shown for both the F-C-P and 
M-P-D classes. Simply add the addi- 
tional fixed allowance to fixed allow- 
ance per day and per mile allowance 
to total per mile allowance for the 
approximate cost area and type car. 

Depreciation, comprehensive and 
collision insurance, gasoline and main- 
tenance costs are all higher for an 
automobile equipped with air condi- 
tioning. Assuming 20,000 miles travel 
in a year, the additional cost to an 
F-C-P owner is $152. The M-P-D 
driver spends $187 more. 

We again point out that allowances 
in the accompanying table cannot 
achieve the accuracy of the territory- 
by-territory automobile cost control 
plan, in which each driver’s schedule 
reflects the specific conditions in his 
individual area. 

It is our estimate that these cost 
areas standard allowances will aver- 
age approximately $75 per car higher 
than those established on the indi- 
vidual territory basis. So for com- 
panies regularly operating 15 or more 
employee-owned cars for a business, 
the individual territory standard al- 


lowance plan can produce added sav- 
ings. @ 


Subscriber Service 


yearly, 


Subscribers buy more than one million pages of reprints 
through Sales Management's Readers’ 
Bureau. In addition, RS stands ready to help you research 
back issues of SM on any classification of subject matter we 
have published. Write: Sales Management, Readers’ Service 
Bureau, 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Service 
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“.. 28 minutes after I flip this switch, 
I can count on 25% of my audience 


“We like to imagine the sound of 
switches clicking among our ‘fleet’ of 


Kodak Pageant Projectors. For with 
every click, we know this 28-minute 
movie will open another portion of the 
400,000 sales leads we expect from it 
this year.” 

These are the words of sales genius 
Herman Perl, Chairman of the Board 
of Charlex Realty Corp., Newark, N. J., 
selling agents for General Development 
Corp., developers of huge Port Charlotte, 
Florida, homes and sites. 

**A convincing film is a formula for 
sales- success,” says Mr. Perl. “From 
experience, we know films sell. Any of 
our salesmen can show our Port Char- 
lotte film to anyone, anywhere, at any 
time, and produce leads. And because 
it’s filmed, the presentation is never di- 


Kodak Pageant Projector 


luted, always perfectly duplicated, al- 
ways successfully the same, whether 
shown in Bangor or Kokomo. 

“This film program gives us another 
bonus: an enthusiastic sales force. Sales- 
men know that to show it means to sell 
it. So they eagerly pack equipment and 
show it. We are careful that the equip- 
ment we give them guarantees a smooth- 
running performance.” 

Mr. Perl’s firm owns 60 Kodak 
Pageant Sound Projectors. They have 
made approximately 6000 showings in 
the first half of 1960 without a single 
projector mishap. 

“Our salesmen aren’t mechanics,” 
Mr. Perl continues. “‘Their projectors 
must be easy to set up and operate, 
without a hitch. They must have a pro- 
jector that doesn’t get in the way of their 


Sales Management 


becoming buyers” 


presentation. And these Kodak Pageants 
fit the bill extremely well.” 

If you would like full details about 
Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projec- 
tors, tear out the coupon and mail it 
today. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, fol- 
der V3-22 describing Kodak Pageant 
16mm Sound Projectors in detail. 


NAME 


| 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


ee 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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EXPERIENCED, VERSATILE, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That’s Jos. L. Muscarelle, president of the multi- accident. He soon found out he was interested in the 
million-dollar New Jersey integrated construction firm business of building and within ten years had not only 
that bears his name built a good number of buildings but a reputation as a 
7 we ” pioneer in concrete construction. 
Today, his company works for many of the country’s top 
lars worth of construction have given Joe Muscarelle a industrial firms and is active in Canada, as well as the U.S. 
backlog of experience that includes almost every known through a wholly-owned subsidiary, Ross-Meagher, Ltd. 
type of building project — and carried his firm into the Both organizations do a substantial volume of “repeat”’ 
ranks of the nation’s 100 largest building contractors. business from old clients—a tribute to the quality of their 
Joe started out to be a doctor, turned carpenter when his work that gives Joe even more pleasure than landing a 
older brother, the family bread-winner, was killed in an new contract from a new client. 


Thirty-five years and several hundreds of millions of dol- 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC WAREHOUSE PROJECT in 
South Kearney, N. J.—a two-building job 
that runs to more than half a million 
square feet. 


= 


One building, for storing manufactured prod. 
ucts, is ‘built on reinforced concrete slabs 
three feet above the ground, bringing the 
floor to truck level to facilitate loading 
and handling. 


athe 
12S 


Both are of structural steel, one with a 
masonry exterior, the other employing por- 
celain enamel panels. Total project involves 
the use of some 600,000 face bricks, 30,000 
tons of structural steel, 11,000 piles, 24,500 
cubic yards of concrete and 1,500 tons of 
reinforcing steel. 
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Read weekly by all the men who 


wear construction’s hard hat: 
Men like Joe Muscarelle—the contractors, engineers, a ae 
designers and owners who are transforming the face of - se } \ 
America with big projects based on big ideas—have to Engi — f Arch tects 
keep abreast of new developments in all phases of con- 
struction: engineering, design, financing, erecting. These > ha = 
are the men who turn each week—as part of their a 


Contractots © Owners 


NN 


jobs—to Engineering News-Record for the latest news and ak Bee renal 

information on the machinery, materials, money and t N G | N is i R ' N G 

manpower they need in their work. These are the men wamcanectonen 
you must sell. And you reach them when you advertise in 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, 
Engineering News-Record. ~ N.Y. 96, NY 
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Singular Florence 


One station entertains her, one signal 

unifies the agricultural-industrial area she 
symbolizes (and only four single-station 

markets in the entire nation are larger). 


© watw 


Florence, South Carolina 


Channel 8+ Maximum power + Maximum value 
Represented nationally by CBS TV Spot Sales 


A Jefferson Standard Station 
affiliated with 
WBT and WBTYV, Charlotte 


— 7 


PRICES 


watchdog committee 
to speak for JFK .. . 


. acid test coming 


in ‘administered prices’ 


PRESSURES 


auto makers 


in trouble 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Pay close attention to the President's new Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy. Its name is misleading, and one of its 
principal concerns will be price stability. .. . Marketers in 
steel and other basic industries may soon find they must buck 
a group backed by the President, if they raise prices. The 
committee won't have power to cancel business decisions on prices 
—but it can and will investigate, publicize, and condemn price 
hikes considered unjustified. And it will do so with White 
House support. Appeals to the public to protest price boosts 
found unwarranted are planned. .. . If industry fails to heed 
the committee's advice, the next step could be a price-control 
law—which is what some Kennedy advisers really want but don't 
dare push for right now. 


Realists close to the President know that the current squeeze 
on business profits means price increases as soon as conditions 
permit. The aim is to mount a "jawbone campaign" to hold price 
boosting to a minimum, using the threat of legal controls as a 
club to restrain spiraling prices. . . . Notes JFK hand- 
picked the panel, unlike some Similar committees in past ad- 
ministrations when business chose its own spokesmen, 


Powerful new pressure on prices will also come from the FTC 
chairman, Paul Rand Dixon, who now displaces Earl Kintner. Dixon 
can already boast several scrapbooks of anti-monopoly headlines 
as Senator Kefauver's right-hand man in sensational probes of 
steel, auto and drug pricing. Dixon's views on "administered 
prices" have been clear for some time, and he now has a long- 
sought opportunity to prove whether they exist and are against 
the law. .. . Kintner did a remarkable job of rejuvenating the 
FTC, “cracking down" on business in a positive way, while still 
inspiring the cooperation and respect of most in marketing. 
Dixon's course remains to be seen. 


Auto makers, in the grips of staggering competitive and eco- 
nomic pressures, are being forced to make major marketing moves. 
Some of their troubles: very soft prices, rising costs, bulging 
backlogs on dealer lots, a bitter winter sales season, plus 
consumers who just aren't eager to buy. 


Chrysler's big economy move: The merging of two of its three 
field sales forces. The Plymouth and Chrysler-Imperial sales 
organizations are being consolidated; Dodge Division continues 
to do its own selling. For the record, Chrysler claimed the 
new setup would simplify dealer-company contact work—but de- 
clined to say how much it would cut field selling costs... . 
Among the hard-hit importers, Renault slashed prices $200 on 
its Dauphine and 4CV, and Rootes Motors whacked prices on all 
four Hillman models by as much as $250—substantial cuts for 
low-priced compacts. .. « Meanwhile, all auto-makers are ready- 
ing massive campaigns for the "big spring selling season." 
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NEWSLETTER (continued) 


-SM 


SELLING Industrial purchasing agents continue to improve their corpo- 

rate status, becoming key and final buying influences in a 
growing number of companies. More firms are elevating purchas- 
ing to top management status, counting on the PA to help relieve 
the profit pinch. . . . Note that American Management Assn. 
even created a formal Purchasing Division. And, according to 
Purchasing Week, Dow Chemical recently set up its first full- 
time corporate purchasing department, reporting directly to 
the board chairman; while Studebaker-Packard, ACF Industries, 


Cerro de Pasco gave v-p titles to corporate PA's. (See "What 
Will PA's Demand This Year?" SM, Feb. 3.) 


more purchasing agents 


in corporate limelight 


PROBING A double play, Kefauver-to-Hart, may make a relatively obscure 

senator a key man in the marketing world during the next two 
obscure senator gets years. Senator Philip A. Hart, 48-year-old Michigan Democrat 
with only two years in Washington, has been handed a hunting 
license to probe practically the entire marketing world, in- 
cluding packaging, labeling, branding, 
eCtC. « eo 


a hunting license 


advertising, pricing, 
- Buried in a 10-page report is a l-paragraph revela- 
tion by Senator Kefauver that his Monopoly Subcommittee plans 
to launch this broad investigation of marketing practices. 


Note Kefauver's ambitious plans: "Under the direction of Sen- 
ator Hart, the subcommittee plans to examine, investigate and 
make a complete study of the nature and extent of trade and 
commercial practices affecting consumers in a manner which tends 
or may tend to restrain competition in interstate and foreign 
commerce, with particular reference to deceptive, misleading, 
fraudulent or unfair practices in the production, processing, 
packaging, labeling, branding, advertising, statement of prices 
and other conditions of sale, marketing and furnishing of goods 
and services to consumers." 


A Hart staffer told SM his boss was not ready to discuss the 
Subject, that his plans are indefinite, that a decision must 
be reached as to how much of Kefauver's $450,000 budget and 
how many of his 38 staff assistants will be assigned to Hart. 
- » « SM will keep watch and report developments. 


MISCELLANY Cooperative advertising continues to rise. A recent survey of 


: its members by Assn. of National Advertisers shows that almost 
co-op ad picture . . . half of all companies with co-op ad plans boosted their invest- 


merger scoreboard ments in '60 over '59. About 30% spent the same, while slightly 


more than 20% cut their co-op spending. The average co-op plan 
accounted for 15% of the company's total advertising-promotion 
budget. . . . U.S. manufacturing companies expanded their opera- 
tions by making 585 acquisitions in '60, about ten fewer than 
in '59, the FTC reports. Most active acquirers were the elec- 
trical equipment industry (92 firms bought), non-electrical 
machinery (61), chemicals (59), food (52), transportation equip- 
ment (47), paper (44), fabricated metals (41), textiles (35). 
About 40% of all acquisitions were made by firms with sales 
already over the $50-million mark. 
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‘es 


no other nati@f 


Family Weekly effectively sells 
America’s Middle Markets... 
Where 15% of the Country’s Foodstore Sales are Made! 


Not only that, but the grocers in these markets see that na- er onthe yy ’ 
tionally advertised brands get the major share of the business. counties where Family Weekly 

Food Field Reporter finds that grocer promotion of nationally circulation is largely concentrated, 
advertised foods are BIGGER BY FAR in Family Weekly with the total national coverage to do 
newspapers than in papers of the largest cities. Family Weekly an effective marketing job for you. 
adds its support—with the biggest, most colorful food section 
inthe Sunday magazine field. Plus topreadership—documented THE LARGEST MARKET IN THE WORLD 
by Starch Reports*. Top readership where all other national THAT CAN BE COVERED IN SUCH DEPTH 
media, including selected network TV “buys”, give only BY A SINGLE ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
fractional coverage at best! Vital readership—because Family 

Weekly GETS CLOSE to 5,128,595 family food buyers... 

close as their Hometown Sunday newspapers! : s 

*We’d like to show you copies hl ; want more FACTS? 


contac 


Family Weekly 


153 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
405 Park Ave., New York 22 
Detroit «Cleveland 
Los Angeles «+ San Francisco 
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PHOTO BY CORRY 


Concentrated COVERAGE where it counts... 


With competition increasing and profit margins narrow- 


ing it becomes ever more important to exert the most power- 
ful influence on buying decisions in the 3 great markets of 
Neu 


Yew York, Chicago and Philadelphia — Concentrated 
COVERAGE where it counts most. 

These are the pivotal markets where pre-selling of 
millions of heavy spending customers through adequate 
advertising combines with the mass sales volume of giant 
self-service super markets to produce over 17% of all U. S. 
Food and Grocery store sales. 

In these compact, most profitable markets where the 


family coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 


Supplements, Radio and TV thins out, there is no substitute 
for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 54% COVERAGE of 
all families. 

Further, in 227 Industrial North and East counties — 
which account for over 27% of total U.S. Food and 
Grocery store sales — a. 3 MARKETS GROUP de- 
livers an audience of 44% of all families. 

Don't be satisfied pi merely advertising in regional 
portions of thin-coverage “national” media, or in lesser 
coverage media in the top markets — Concentrate COV- 
ERAGE where it counts... with FIRST 3 MARKETS 
GROUP 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


ORGRAVURE 


New Yorx 17,4.Y. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Mill 7-4894 + Curcago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 » SAM FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 « Los ANGELES 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUakirh 5-3557 
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+1 of a 5-part series on: 


How to 


Your Reading 


Speed 


Do you waste too much time getting through important business 


reading? Don’t stay among that vast majority of harassed 


executives who read only half as fast — and as well — as they 


should. Here, in the first of five lessons, is what to do about it. 


The average sales manager some- 
times feels he’s being buried under 
an avalanche of paper. 

“Must” reading descends on him 
from every direction: He ‘must not 
only keep up with industry develop- 
ments, but also must be fully aware 
of source materials on which sales 
literature and marketing decisions are 
based. The list could go on for pages: 
business magazine articles, market re- 
search reports, surveys of advertising 
results and sales levels, promotional 
advertisements, memos from col- 
leagues. 

And the sales manager can’t re- 
strict his interest to marketing activi- 
ties alone. His executive responsibili- 
ties demand a broader outlook. How 
else but by reading can he get an 
adequate picture of national and in- 
ternational economic developments, 
foreign trade implications, the impact 
of economic progress on the social 


scene as it affects his business. 

The amount of reading a sales 
manager can do—and should do if 
he wants to fulfill his potential as a 
creative force in our economy — is 
staggering. And yet — here is the real 
puzzle — most businessmen are con- 
tent to read only half as well as they 
might in terms of rate, comprehension 
and efficiency. 

This is almost a tragic waste, con- 
sidering how business works to capi- 
talize on its other resources, such as 
manpower efficiency, profit - making 
merchandising techniques, time-sav- 
ing machinery. What about Brain- 
power? Simply this: One of the ways 
of increasing your own brainpower is 
to increase your capacity to absorb 
and use facts. Reading is your major 
tool in this campaign. 

In this 5-part series of articles, you 
will find many proved techniques for 
faster, more thorough reading. You'll 
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have an opportunity to rate yourself 
on vour reading habits. You'll learn 
how to improve these reading habits 
through simple practice exercises that 
vou can use during your regular read- 
ing sessions. A little time spent on 
improving your reading ability now 
will pay amazing dividends—in terms 
of personal profit as well as the con- 
tributions vou make to business and 
society. 


> How well do you read? First, 
check yourself on your reading habits 
with this quiz: 

1. Are you conscious of hearing 
each word in your mind as you read? 

2. Do you often have to re-read 
sentences, even paragraphs, for full 
comprehension? 

3. Do you glance over each article 
from beginning to end before starting 
to read it? 

4. Do you enjoy reading? 

5. Do you always read the table 
of contents before you begin to read 
through a magazine? 

6. Do you often read part way 
through a magazine article, then de- 
cide it holds little interest for you 
and go on to another? 

7. Would it take you more than 
two hours to read thoroughly all you 
wanted to read in Sales Management? 

8. Do you ever find your mind 
wandering as you read? 

9. Do you read Sales Management 
(and other publications) systematically, 
covering each department and feature 
in order of its importance to you? 

10. Are you satisfied that you've 
understood and retained the impor- 
tant points of an article, even when 
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Three Fifths 


Though 7 of 10 Chicagoans read a newspaper 
every day ... you are now out of touch with more 
than three fifths — from 61.6 to 80.67* of Chicago’s 
adults when you advertise in any one Chicago daily 
newspaper. 

You don’t need Elliott Ness to draw a conclu- 
sion. It takes two or more newspapers to sell Chicago 
— and the top two for the money are the Chicago 
Sun-Times and Chicago Daily News. 

The new Sun-Times and Daily News rate struc- 
ture, with new combination discounts gives you 
Chicago’s most efficient advertising buy. From 48 to 
241 more readers per dollar, than any other 2-paper 
combination. 

*“Chicago NOW,” the report on the first Chi- 
cago market study ever conducted in consulta- 
tion with the Advertising Research Foundation, 
supplies some revealing figures—and important 
new ideas—about selling Chicago. If you don’t 

* already have a copy, contact your Sun-Times and 
Daily News representative today. He'll also have 

™. specific information on how recent Chicago rate 


changes have affected the figures in “Chicago 


NOW.” * Based o» 1000 line B& W Ad 


FORTHE| cucaco 
SUN TIMES 
"I 


CHICAGO 


DAILY 
NEWS 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO: 401 N. Wabash Avenue, WHitehall 3-3000 

NEW YORK: Time and Life Bldg., Room 1708, Circle 6-1919 
DETROIT: Buhl Bldg., Room 1026, WOodward 3-0930 
MIAMI BEACH: Hal Winter Co. 

ATLANTA 

LOS ANGELES Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker Co. 
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you have read it all very rapidly? 
As a skilled reader your answers 
would be “No” to 1, 2, 6, 7, and 8. 
Next, find out your reading rate 
and comprehension. Turn to the arti- 
cle “Gulf Oil Backs News Specials” 
(see page 73) which contains 1,250 
words. Use a clock or watch with a 
second hand and note starting time, 
then begin reading immediately. Note 
finishing time as soon as you reach 
the end of the article — without look- 
ing back. When you have completed 
this list to your satisfaction, set it 
aside and figure your reading rate by 
dividing the number of words by your 
reading time in seconds; multiply your 
answer by 60, and the result is your 
reading rate in words per minute. 
Now, let’s look at the results. If 
your reading rate fell somewhere 
between 150 and 350 words a min- 
ute, youre an average reader. How 
about your ten major points? Check 
them back against the article. If you 
feel that you absorbed about 70% of 
the major ideas accurately, your com- 
prehension is probably average. 
Before you pat yourself on the 
back, however, remember that aver- 
age is not enough. The “average” 
reader uses only a fraction of his 
physical and intellectual reading 
equipment. As an “average” reader, 
you can achieve significant improve- 
ment by adopting the techniques that 
follow these articles. (At the end of 
the series we will give you another 
timed reading exercise to check your 
progress. Make a mental note of your 
present reading rate and compare the 
two.) 


> Are you a see, say, or hear reader? 
When you first learned to read, you 
were probably taught like this: Your 
class was divided into three or four 
reading groups. Once or twice a day 
you and your small colleagues sat in 
a circle in front of the room and took 
turns reading aloud to the teacher. In 
this way you first learned to read by 
simultaneously seeing words, saying 
words, and hearing words. 

As a result of this early training, 
there are three types of readers: the 
motor reader who forms the words 
with his lips as he reads, the auditory 
reader who hears each word in his 
“mind’s ear” as he reads, and the 
sight reader who immediately gathers 
information from the printed page 
without auditory or vocal aid. 

The sight reader is, of course, the 
skilled reader. He is unhampered by 
having to say or hear the words; 
therefore he is capable of reading — 
and thinking — several words at one 
time. This brings us to the most im- 
portant technique used by skilled 
readers—phrase reading. If you mas- 


The Battle of the 
Brands Is about 
(0 begin Will you win? 


In advertising, it's not only how 
many people you reach— but how 
quickly you reach them that gov- 
erns the movement of your goods. 


m Parade gives advertisers 10 
million homes every Sunday and 
gives their retailers an army of 
customers all week long. 


a |In 3000 thriving markets, no 
other magazine can stimulate 
next week's sales like Sunday's 
Parade. 


PARADE 


The Sunday Magazine 
ection of strong j 
newspapers throughout 
the nation, reaching ten 
million home 


every week. 
ee 
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ter this technique alone, it will save 
you countless hours of wasted reading 
energy. 

In order to acquire the phrase-read- 
ing habit, you must develop an aware- 
ness of phrases as thought units. The 
phrase-circling method is the first step 
toward this awareness. Take a pencil 
and draw a circle around each phrase 
in several paragraphs of the next 
article vou read. These need not be 
grammatical phrases, just short groups 
of words containing thought units, 
answering, for example, “who,” 
“what,” “when,” or “where.” 

After you have circled the phrases, 
mark “x” slightly above and in the 
center of each phrase. When you 
focus vour eyes on this point, you 
should be able to see the entire phrase. 
For example, focus your eyes on the 
“x’s” below: 


x x 
If vou read word by word 


x x 
vou spend needless time and energy. 
Ten minutes of daily practice will 
eventually have you seeing phrase 
groups automatically — instead of in- 
dividual words. 
After practice your comprehension 
will too. When you read 
slowly, your mind tends to wander. 


increase, 


The 5-part series of articles on 
rapid reading, of which this is 


the first, was prepared for Sales 
Management by The Develop- 
mental Research Institute, Inc., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N.Y. 

The Institute offers to those in- 
terested a Reading Kit, a 64-page 
booklet based on the fundamen- 
tals of reading improvement and 
containing a self-gauge to de- 
termine reading The kit 
costs $2.00, pre-paid delivery. 


rate. 


When you read faster in phrase or 
thought units, your attention is ab- 
sorbed, and you are reading the way 
you think — in concepts. 

The next article in this series will 
delve more thoroughly into the rea- 
sons for phrase reading, and present 
other means of acquiring this impor- 
tant skill. Remember, you are trying 
to change reading habits that have 
been solidified by years of reading. 
You can’t do it overnight, but with a 
little practice, your reading will in- 
crease beyond anything you thought 
possible. 


SERVICE 


is why America’s 


top companies meet at 


ALBANY, N.Y. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE MANGER THE MANGER 
DeWITT CLINTON 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. SAVANNAH, GA. 


THE MANGER MOTOR INN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THE MANGER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


THE MANGER 
THE MANGER TOWNE & 
COUNTRY MOTOR LODGE 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 


THE MANGER THE MANGER 
NEW YORK CITY TUCSON INN 
THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WIND R 
0 WASHINGTON, D.C. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. ; 


. THE MANGER ANNAPOUS 
__THE MANGER THE MANGER HAMILTON 
ESERT SUN MOTEL THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 
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SERVICE is what Manger sells—not just rooms and 
facilities! Service—the kind of help that has seating 
arrangements executed perfectly and on time. That has a 

proper P. A. system functioning as it should, set up as 
ordered. That has special tables as ordered, lighting, 
projection and other arrangements as requested—all 
on time, without last-minute makeshift changes and 
compromises. And all this goes along with some of 
the finest meeting-room facilities in the country 
So check with Manger before your next meeting 
—see the difference real sERVICE makes! 


| 


Convention Department, Manger Hotels “| 
4 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. (Dept. B-3) | 
Please send me full information about Manger 
Hotels meeting and convention facilities. | 
Nome | 
Ounce | 
Title. | 
Address 

City Zone State. | 


i Se 878. ING £8 8 INE GS 
NARKET 


Jackson, Michigan 


Pictured here is an architect’s drawing of the new Paka Plaza 
shopping center, for which ground has already been broken. This 
huge new shopping center is located in the northwest section of 
Jackson with part of the land being in Blackman township. This 
shopping center will be opened in 1961. 

Two large super markets will be located in this plaza together 
with other retail stores. More outlets for more customers. Why? 
Because the Jackson market is expanding, making it additionally 
attractive to you. Sell more merchandise to more people ready 
and able to buy. 


Use Jackson Citizen Patriot advertising columns to pre-sell 
those who shop old and new stores. Buy space in Jackson County’s 
only daily and Sunday newspaper with 97% of its circulation 
concentrated in the retail trade area. Reach more potential cus- 
tomers with your sales messages—because Jackson Citizen 
Patriot is now at an all-time high in the number of families 
buying and reading this newspaper. 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-4760 @ Sheldon 
B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, SUperior 7-4680 @ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-3401 @ “William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972. 
A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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I'll say this... 


rosley Group's all-around know- 

S especially important when dealing 

with a far reaching consumer product. Yes, 
the WLW Radio and TV Stations lighten and 


ghten any adv — s bundle of wash!” 


Shame (1 Vy 


Broadc@st Media Director, 
ickel-Jackson Co. ivertising Agency 


Bos ton, doing 


a 


Call your WLW Stations 
the dynamic WLW Stations. 


WLW-A 
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You can quote me... 


“‘We recommend the WLW Stations for adver- 
tising Lestoil Company’s LESTARE BLEACH 
because they eliminate the complexities of to- 
day's time buying with their famous Crosley 

streamlined operation and complete cooperation.”’ 


Fe. ale 


Vice President Media, 
Sackel-Jackson Co. / Advertising Agency 
Boston, Mass. 


‘Where-to-Use’ Booklet 
ncovers New Markets 


If you've got more products and possible users than your sales- 


men can hope to remember—try a directory of uses; it works. 


Permacel (Division of Johnson & 
Johnson) has come with a new sales 
tool as simple as it is effective in 
opening markets and speeding sales. 

It is a pocket-size classified directory 
for salesmen, listing all possible uses 
of and applications for 
tapes, adhesives, coatings 
and electrical insulating materials. 
Based, for the most part, on classifica- 
tions used in the average classified 
telephone directorv, it enables a sales- 
man to see at a glance whether a 
plant is a potential customer or not. 
What’s more, he can use it in con- 
junction with his local classified tele- 
phone directory. 


Permacel 
sealants, 


> The problem that brought the di- 
rectory about was this, Permacel man- 
agement explains: 

“With approximately 400 different 
products for which we have literally 
thousands of applications in just 
about business and_ industry 
under the sun, how can we make 
sure no potential market area is be- 
ing neglected?” 

Permacel sells entirely through 
wholesalers — industrial distributors, 
paper houses, electrical wholesalers, 
automobile wholesalers, etc. There 
are several thousand wholesaler sales- 
men who sell Permacel products in 
addition to various other lines 


every 


Permacel’s own salesmen spend a 
great deal of time training whole- 
saler salesmen in the application and 
sale of the product line. The com- 
pany conducts a training seminar at 
its New Brunswick, N. J., headquar- 
ters where wholesaler salesmen come 
for two days of intensive study. In 
addition, there is a specially built 
trailer to take product and sales in- 
formation to distributor salesmen at 
their own places of business through- 
out the country. 

“We're always looking for sales 
tools to help our wholesaler salesmen 
carry out the complicated task of 
selling our vast and varied product 
line,” Robert S. Bradford, vice presi- 
dent, sales, points out. 


PUTTING SALES IN HIS POCKET: Frank Bartle, Permacel ad manager (I.), tests fit cf 
new “use” directory being given to all Permacel’s and its wholesalers’ salesmen. 


“About a vear ago, our vice presi- 
dent of sales, now 
George A. 


our president, 
Fitzgerald, conceived the 
idea that a concise pocket directory 
of the principal applications for our 
major products would be a very valu- 
able contribution to our sales effort.” 

Fitzgerald was also responsible for 
the basic idea that it would be help- 
ful to base the directory on the classi- 
fications listed in the Yellow Pages 
This way, Bradford explains, it could 
be used by the wholesaler salesman 
at the local level for bird-dogging 
specific prospects right in his own 
back yard. 

How was it done? Permacel’s first 
step was to prepare a listing of the 
classifications. This was done by the 
company’s advertising and research 
departments. Since there was no 
standard classifications setup for all 


Sales 


Management 


classified telephone directories, it was 
necessarv to base the listing on sev- 
eral typical directories. 

The listing ended up with just 
under a thousand categories. Each of 
these was tvped on the top of a 3 in 
by 5 in. file card. The cards were 
then broken down into groups and 
routed to the product managers, each 
of whom was responsible for writing 
in the applications for his particular 
products. 

The cards were then re-shutfled 
and divided among four teams manned 
by the director of industrial products, 
various product managers, and mem- 
bers of the advertising department 
Each card was then re-studied and 
additional entries and changes were 
made 

Galley proots, too, were checked 
by all the individuals who had spent 
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SYRACUSE 


meets all th 
FOR THE IDEAL TEST MARKET! 


ISOLATION—Completely: removed from any outside 
marketing or advertising media influences. 
LOCATION—Strategic #—- geographic center of New 
York State; crossroads; of all transportation facilities. 
POPULATION—Represéntative in income, educational 
levels, cultural intereg#s, business, industrial and agri- 
cultural activities. 
PLUS—Superior distribution facilities, and wholesale 
and retail outlets invall classifications. 

A self-contained economy that is stable and bal- 


anced. ACCEPTED: nationally as an outstanding test 
market. 


DELIVERED by SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS—all of it! 


RR AVAFLABLE— 


HERALD. JOURNAL & HERALD AMERICAN 
Evening Sunday 


THE POST STANDARD 
Morning & Sunday 


lly by. MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


CD: CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 230,814 © Sunday Herald American 202,467 © Sunday Post-Standard 102,966 
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every spare moment for six months on 
the directory project. 

Titled, “Where to Use Permacel 
Products,” the finished 128-page di- 
rectory includes finishing, refinishing, 
maintenance and packaging classifica- 
tions applicable to practically every 
industry. Most companies have tape 
or adhesive needs falling into one or 
all of these areas. It is, therefore, 
worthwhile for the salesmen to check 
such operations in the case of every 
prospect or customer. 

The directory is printed on a light- 
weight, 35-pound Waylite paper stock 
recently developed at Ecusta Labora- 
tories, part of the Packaging Division 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
“When printing time came,” Permacel 
management says, “we found that our 
long list of markets created a problem. 
If standard-weight paper stock were 
used, our directory would not be 
pocket-size. Paper research provided 
the answer. Because of the 35-pound 
Wavlite paper stock, the directory 
easily fits into a  salesman’s _ suit 
pocket.” 


> “The success of the directory,” says 
Bradford, “is more than repaying us 
for our efforts in compiling it. The 
first printing was a 20,000-copy run 
which we had estimated would last 
six months. It was exhausted within 
a month and another 20,000-copy 
run was put through, making 40,000 
in all up to this time. 

“Everywhere I go in the field, our 
wholesalers are warm in their praise 
of our applications directory. They 
report that it is paying off in dollars 
and cents of increased business for 
them. 

“Directly and indirectly we have 
received testimony from hundreds of 
wholesaler salesmen on the value of 
the directory in simplifying and ex- 
pediting sales of Permacel tapes and 
adhesives. Since the directories are 
distributed almost entirely by our own 
salesmen to the distributor salesmen, 
there is practically no client corre- 
spondence with the wholesaler sales- 
men. Their comments are relayed by 
our own salesmen, or are conveyed 
verbally to us by the wholesaler sales- 
men we meet at our training semi- 
nars.” & 


COMING SOON 
“What's Wrong With Industrial 
Advertising ?”’ 


ALSO: 


Civil War Centennial: 
How You Can Tie-in 
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TIME is the shape of the travel market 


Circulation concentration in the top 15 metropolitan 
areas for PASSPORTS ISSUED OR RENEWED 
(JANUARY-MARCH, 1960) 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 43.0% 
Life 39.5% 

Holiday 37.9% 

Sports Illustrated 35.89% 

Newsweek 34.7% 

Reader's Digest 34.5% 

U.S. News & World Report 34.3% 

Look 30.1% 

Better Homes & Gardens 29.9% 
Saturday Evening Post 28.2% 


Percentages compiled from these sources: passport data from U. S. Dept. of State 
lst quarter 1960 figures for 15 leading areas and latest available publishers’ reports 
TIME (3/23/59) « Life (10/26/59) + Holiday (March 1957) + Sports Illustrated (3/2/59) 
+ Newsweek (3/23/59) + Reader's Digest (April 1959) - U.S. News & World Report 
(3/28/58) + Look (3/18/58) « Better Homes & Gardens (April 1959) - Saturday Evening 
Post (3/14/59) 


65% of all U. S. passports are issued 
in just 15 metropolitan areas. And 
in these 15 top markets TIME con- 
centrates a higher percentage of its 
circulation than does any other mag- 
azineof more thanhalfamillion. TIME 
readers travel for business and pleas- 
ure—frequently and far. Their inter- 
ests, incomes and positions make 
them prime customers for travel 
—and for practically everything. 

TIME . . . TO REACH 2,550,000 TOP-OF-THE-MARKET FAMILIES 
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Mr. Manufacturer: 


AWA warehousing 
service gives YOU 
instant competitive 
advantage 


Delayed deliveries lose customers. 
AWA gives you the advantage of 
immediate availability —every- 
where. For maximum flexibility and 
economy, public warehousing is the 
profitable Investigate the 
competitive advantages of the 
AWA Pay-as-you-use Plan. 


answer. 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
and space availabilities to fit your needs 
512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 
& General Storage Facilities 
American Warehousemen's Association 
222 W. Adams St. « Chicago 6 * Randolph 6-5550 


ORCHIDS 


= tl 


ORE 


f ean 


SALES 
TRAFFIC 
GOODWILL 


NOW 
FOR AS LITTLE AS 


¢ 


EACH 
WRITE TODAY! 


@ ORCHAWAII 


ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. 3 


Main Office 


N.Y. 1, 


305 7th Ave., N.Y. + OR 5-6500 


Bra 
30 W. Washington St., Chi = 2, Il. © AN 3-622 J 
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WORTH WRITING FOR 


A selection of noteworthy studies of markets, 
media, consumer buying trends, product and 
service developments that can pay off for you. 


Packaging 


An illustrated brochure detailing 
how packaging today has emerged to 
win widespread recognition as a vital 
key to sales, and how it has made 
revolutionary changes in merchandis- 
ing and distribution methods. In- 
cluded is a checklist of what is de- 
manded of packaging, plastic pack- 
aging, chill-roll film, overwrapping, 
flexible packaging, coating and lami- 
nations, extruded containers for small 
products, “skin” packages, jars and 
“squeeze” bottles. Write Dennis Guth- 
rie, Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
260 Madison Ave., New York 1, N. Y 


Newspapers at Your Service 


A compendium of consumer, prod- 
uct and market studies covering more 
than 250 markets in the U.S. and 
Canada. Conducted by individual 
newspapers and newspaper associa- 
tions or groups, the studies include 
these types of studies among others: 
consumer analysis surveys, brand dis- 
tribution in grocery stores, liquor 
surveys, diary-type consumer panels, 
store audits, car ownership, new-car 
sales, market profiles, pet ownership, 
brand preference studies, home and 
pantry inventories, cigarette surveys, 
beer distribution and sales, drug dis- 
tribution. Each item in the listing in- 
cludes the name of the newspaper or 
organization that conducts the study, 
and the person to whom requests 


should be directed. Write Samuel 
Rovner, Public Relations Manager, 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., Inc., 
Dept. SM, 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Magazine Circulations 


Revised edition of “Magazine Cir- 
culation by Counties,” with a supple- 
ment showing state and regional analy- 
ses of the data. For every one of the 
3,072 counties in continental U. S., 
the study shows family population and 
the circulation of each of these 14 
magazines: American Home, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Holiday, Life, Look, McCall's 
Magazine, Newsweek, Parents’ Maga- 
zine & Better Homemaking, Reader's 
Digest, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, True Story, Vogue. State totals, 
without county breakdowns, are shown 
for Alaska and Hawaii. Write Samuel 
Rovner, Public Relations Manager, 
Dept. SM, Bureau of Advertising of 
the ANPA, 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. ¥. 


Mailing Lists 

Directory of mailing lists and mail 
advertising to use as a guide to reach 
Seattle’s executive, professional, edu- 
cational, and wage-earner markets. 
Included are Tacoma’s wage-earner, 
Pacific Northwest and the Alaska mar- 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets 
or samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Selling the Mass Market: A new 
ence file of container design and pack- 
aging data. Dept. SM, J. L. Clark Manu- 
facturing Co., Rockford, IIl. 


refer- 


Package for Profit: How 


you can enter 


the aerosol packaging field without major 


Includes marketing 
and technical data. Dept. SM, “Freon” 
Products Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 242O0N-339, Wil- 
mington 98, Del 


capital investment. 


ACB Reports: Forty-eight-page catalogue 
filled with uses to which these reports 
may be put for efficient manage- 
ment of sales and advertising. Dept. SM, 
The Advertising Checking Bureau, 353 


Park Ave. S., New York 10, N.Y. 


more 
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At-A-Glance Record Books: Gift cata- 
logue showing how to make your busi- 
ness giving produce business more effec- 
tively. Dept. SM, Specialty Division, 
Nascon Products, 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Custom-Made Binders: New ideas for 
sales manuals, price lists, catalogues: 
plastic cover materials, decorative treat- 
ments, 3-dimensional applique, _ silk 
screening, embossing, stamping. Dept. 
SM 207, National Blank Book Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 


Advertising Yardstick: An up-to-date 
measure of industry's most active buy- 
ing group—what types of publications 
they read and why, the information that 
interests them. and how they like it pre- 
sented. Dept. SM, New Equipment Di- 
gest, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Industrial Purchasing Power: Media and 


kets. Write Dept. SM, Dinner & 
Klein, Inc., 206 Third Ave. S., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


Minnesota Cigarette Market 


Eighth annual survey of Minnesota 
cigarette-smoking trends: brands now 
being smoked; brands smoked by men 
and by women (4-vear comparisons); 
king size, regular size, filter tip, non- 
filter tip now being smoked. There 
are data from a continuing survey 
of Minnesota living. Write William 
A. Cordingley, National Advertising 
Manager, Minnesota Star and Tribune, 
Dept. SM, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Southern California Market 


A study of a 10-county area with 
a population of 9,304,000 and where 
there are 334 families per 1,000 
population. Data include: growth of 
the market; total retail sales Metro- 
politan Los Angeles, the nation’s 
second largest market; radio audi- 
ence composition in Los Angeles; 
10-year growth of San Diego, San 
Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, Santa 
Barbara (Santa Barbara, Santa Maria, 
Lompoc); (Ventura County); San Luis 
Obispo; Bakersfield (Kem County); 
Imperial. Write Robert M. Light, 
President, Southern California Broad- 
casters Assn., Dept. SM, 6407 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Cal. 


The Castings Market 


An analysis of the market for fer- 
rous and nonferrous castings within 
a cross-section of original equipment 
and other hardgoods manufacturing 
plants. Data are broken down by 16 
different types of metals, including 
aluminum, copper, various irons and 
steels, zinc, and nickel allovs, and 


data file to help sell present markets or 
discover new ones. Industrial Equipment 
News, Dept. SM, 460 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 


Reader Action: Quotes as reported by 
Daniel Starch & Staff, which give a gauge 
of good ads in the right medium. Volume 
Feeding Management, Dept. SM, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Prospects for Industrial Products: A new 
report by Sindlinger & Co. Director of 
Research, Dept. SM, Newsweek, 444 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


How to Become a Top Executive: A free 
copy of a book authored by Harold 
Whitehead to the first 100 people who 
write for it on their company letterheads. 
Payment will be their opinion of it 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Dept. SM, 19 E 
47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Reader-Wise... 
The o 
Gap 


With over 618,000 circulation, 


the Journal-American now leads 
the second New York evening 
newspaper by 170,000 and 

the third by over 300,000! 


During the past 3 years, Journal-American weekday cir- 
culation has gone up... Up... UP, while the other evening 
newspapers have gone down. The Journal-American’s week- 
day circulation average for the 6 months ending September 
30, 1960, was 55,000 above the corresponding period 3 years 
ago. That’s one of the most remarkable newspaper circula- 
tion success stories in recent times! 


Are your current advertising plans geared to this 
significant trend? 


NEW YORK e 
Journal i American 
Represented Nationally by: Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 


From A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements for 6 months ending September 30, 1960 
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by Standard Industrial Classifications 
Included is a list of current applica 
Write William P. 
Winsor, Publisher, Materials in De- 
sign Engineering, Dept. SM, 430 
Park Ave New York 22, N.Y 


tions tor castings 


Consolidated Consumer Analysis 


Fifteenth 
21 markets are shown in side-by-side 


annual edition in which 
comparisons including product use 
and brand data for 


( hase 


100 basic pur- 
each subject, 
medians have been calculated to show 


categories. For 


1 3-year trend picture for a combina- 


tion of all the markets. In addition, 
a 3-year trend in product use, market 
by market, is shown for each of the 
basic product categories. Leading 
brand’s percentages complete the pic- 
ture. Items covered include foods, 
soap and detergents, toiletries, bever- 
ages, homes and appliances, automo- 
tive, and a miscellaneous category. 
An added feature is a detailed index 
showing all subjects covered by these 
reports during the past ten years. 
Participating newspapers: Chicago 
Daily News and Sun Times, The Col- 
umbus Dispatch and Citizen Journal, 
Denver Post, Duluth Herald and 


VINYL-WELD presents 


VINYL sinoees 


NEW STYLES! « 


NEW FEATURES! 


NEW LOW PRICES! 


STANDARD 3-RING 
VINYL BINDER 


Finest quality, hard-cover binder avail- 
able! 3 Ring Metal, spring trigger 


action. 1” Capy. 
.- 
ONLY 


Other styles and capacities from 50c to $2.00 


FREE! Your Company name and 


or other copy imprinted on 
front cover (max. area 7”x5”) with 
order of 100 or more binders. 


Choice of RED, GREEN, BLUE, BLACK, TAN, BROWN VINYL. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK! QUANTITY PRICES ON REQUEST. 


America’s Largest Selection of Custom-Made Ring Binders! 
W hatever 


size, unusual design 


your special requirements, we have the binder for you . . 


. AT BUDGET MINDED PRICES! 


. color, 


(WRITE:/ INDUSTRIAL PLANNING DIVISION 


VINYL-WELD oust Inc. 


225 West Huron Street 
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News-Tribune, The Fresno Bee, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, The Indian- 
apolis Star and News, Long Beach In- 
dependent and Press Telegram, The 
Milwaukee Journal, The Modesto Bee, 
Newark News, The Omaha World- 
Herald, Oregon Journal (Portland), 
Phoenix Republic and Gazette, The 
Providence Journal Bulletin, The Sac- 
ramento Bee, The Salt Lake Tribune 
and Deseret News, The San Jose Mer- 
cury and News, The Seattle Times, 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, 
Wichita Eagle. Write Dept. SM at 
any one of the above member news- 


papers. 


Textiles Evaluation 


A description of United States Test- 
ing Company’s facilities for analysis, 
research and development, and in- 
spection of fibers, varns, fabrics (in- 
cluding woven, nonwoven, knitted), 
apparel, and industrial fabrics. Five 
major laboratories are covered: physi- 
cal testing, chemistry and dye evalu- 
ation, wash-and-wear evaluation, mi- 
croscopy, hosiery analysis. Write A. F. 
Maxfield, Sales Manager, United 
States Testing Co., Inc., Dept. SM, 
Hoboken, N.]. 


The Corporate Personality 


International Business Machines 
Corp., American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., General Dynamics Corp. 
and General Electric Co. figure 
prominently in this study of le: iding 
corporations holding militarv prime 
contracts, as appraised bv a panel of 
1,000 business executives. The execu- 
tives were asked to evaluate the com- 
panies’ progress and prospects for 
future growth. Verbatim comments 
are included. Write Herman C. Sturm, 
Director of Advertising, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Dept. SM, 711 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Point-of-Purchase 

A checklist of basic trade practices 
in the development and manufacture 
of point-of-purchase 
terials as thev apply in the working 
relationship between the _ point-of- 
purchase producer and his client. It 
is designed to be used as a guide in 
the production of more effective mer- 
chandising materials. Subjects cov- 
ered: the dual role of the producer, 
the manufacturing function, the crea- 
tive merchandising function, working 
with the producer, understanding the 
costs of creativitv, design ownership 
and allied considerations, accepted 
industrv contractual conditions. Write 
O. H. Stark, President, Point-of-Pur- 
chase Advertising Institute, 11 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


advertising ma- 


# 


GENERAL@B ELECTRIC —|_comrurex # 


gee) 
COMPANY DEPARTMENT es 


13430 MORTH BLACK CANYON HIGHWAY, PHOENIX, ARIZONA . . . TELEPHONE Windsor 3-235! DEER VALLEY Page PLANT 4 


November 21, 1960 


Mr. Herbert T. Olsen 
The Wall Street Journal 
2999 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


Dear Mr. Olsen: 


As you well know, the Computer Department in Phoenix 
has been in business just four years. Our program 
started with one small advertisement in the regional issue 
of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL just a little over 3 1/2 
years ago. 


Today we are running considerably more space and the 
reason is simple. We believe THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
to be one of the top publications for reaching top management 
as well as operating department heads. We fully expect to 

be placing more space through our agency, The McCarty 
Company, for 1961 than we have placed this year. 


We wanted you to know our thoughts. 


sonal regards, 


Advertising qnd Sales Promotion 
RDJ/ee i 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: New York, Washington, D. C. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. « Chicago and Cleveland « Dallas » San Francisco 
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The day you move a family... 
look behind the 

promise on these 
famous doors 


ALLIED VAN LINES INC. 


A little more 
know-how, a 
little extra care! 


(Just what you'd expect from the world’s largest mover.) 


New “no mess” way to pack your china, glass- 
ware and bric-a-brac . . . Kleen Pack. See how each 
item is individually wrapped and placed in its own 
compartment. Safe as in your own cupboard. So clean 
they don’t need washing when unpacked. 


Special! scratch proot wrapping safeguards 
your valuable paintings and mirrors. Each is placed 
into its own scientifically designed, fitted container. 


These thick, quilted pads provide chip-proof, 
shock-proof protection for your refrigerator, range, 
washer, dryer, and other major appliances. 


Clothing arrives fresh, clean, wrinkle- 
free, thanks to Allied’s big, roomy, dust-proof ward- 
robes. Portable wardrobes were developed by Allied 
to make a difficult moving job easy. 


Here's how we protect your TV, Hi-Fi set 
and record collection from shocks and bumps. Cabi- 
nets are wrapped in thick padding. Records go in 
special shock-proof carton. 


Even million dollar cargoes can be safely 
moved anywhere by Allied. Your Allied Man has the 
know-how and the special techniques to move even 
the most delicate electronic equipment. 


You can always 
FREE MOVING TIPS BOOKLET! Trust your 
Write: Allied Van Lines, Inc., : M 
25th and Roosevelt Road, Allied an 
Broadview, III 


; ALLIED VAN LINES 


NUMBER 1 MOVER ON THE HIGHWAY 


Rambler American Deluxe 
2-Door Sedan 


Operating Figures Will Tell You... 


The 1961 RAMBLER 
Is Your Best Fleet Buy! 


.= ——) Ps x3 
~@ 


ors 


Fleet operators’ own figures show Rambler is the 
soundest fleet buy. Initial costs are lower and re- 
sale value is higher. The All-New Rambler Ameri- 
can is the lowest-priced U.S.-built car, and all 
Rambler models are priced below comparable 
models of other manufacturers. Rambler’s record- 
breaking economy means more miles per gallon. 
You save on maintenance costs, too. Fleet exec- 
utives rate the quality-built Rambler the most 
trouble-free car. Once you put a new Rambler to 
work in your fleet, you’ll order more Ramblers. 
Fleet owners always do. Better investigate today. 


See Your Rambler Dealer 


or phone or write 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—Dept. L-33 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Rambler Classic Super 4-Door Station Wagon—6 or V-8 


MORE PROOF OF 
RAMBLER EXCELLENCE! 


For 12 months or 12,000 miles, whichever occurs first, your 
Rambler dealer wil ill re epair or replace without charge any 
] r + 

Ramt is ve in material or workmanship, 


y the tire manufacturer’s 


| replacement of such parts as 
its and wiper blades. 


life 


or the life of the car while the original 

pair or replace without charge any 

muffler or tail-pipe which is 
manship. 


Fleet Leasing 
Arrangements Available 


If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing 
company for low Rambler rates or write us for the 
names of leasing companies with whom we have 
working arrangements for your convenience. 


GULF OIL BACKS 
NEWS SPECIALS 
AS THEY BREAK 


Every sponsor wants a program that is not too expensive, is 


at prime time and will command top ratings. Gulf Oil is 


trying the public service road with network news specials on hot 


news breaks. 


TV viewers have been treated to 
a heavy series of fast-breaking news 
specials during the months of Janu- 
ary and February, and many may 
have wondered about this sudden 
rash of “important” news told with 
on-the-spot background and in-depth 
treatment. Some of these “instant 
news specials” have lasted 15 minutes 
and others have run for a full hour 
It is hoped that the viewers also no- 
ticed that these programs had a single 
sponsor—the Gulf Oil Corp. 

NBC network TV has brought such 
stories as the Santa Maria pirates, the 
trouble in Laos, the sinking of the 
Texas towers, and the space flight of 
Ham (the simian astronaut), among 
others, to the electronic screen with 
remarkable timeliness and depth of 
reportage. The network will tell you 
that they would have run these pro- 
grams anyway, with or without a 
sponsor, and did run over 100 news 
specials in 1960. But it is notable that 
while these top-of-the-news features 
were running on NBC, the other two 
networks were merely perfunctory in 
their treatment if they covered them 
at all. 

This unique sponsor agreement be- 
tween NBC and Gulf Oil may well 
mark the beginning of a new era of 
responsible television programming 
and a time when sponsors began 


worrying about who was watching, 
and how, instead of just how many. 
It is so simple that one immediately 
wonders why, as with everything else 
that is simple and successful, nobody 
ever tried it before. Here’s how it 
works: 

If NBC-TV News thinks it has a 
good feature news story to tell, it 
calls on Gulf, and asks, “How about 
it?” Gulf says, “Yes” or “No.” If it’s 
“Yes,” then prepared-in-advance ads 
are dropped into the program format 
and it becomes a Gulf-sponsored news 
special. 


> Gulf has put up some $1.2 million 
to cover these news specials, if they 
so choose, for the entire year. Gulf 
gets first crack and the opportunity 
of accepting or rejecting sponsorship. 
So far, the company’s been accepting 
and is very pleased with early results, 
though it feels that at least a full 
“quarter” of experience will be neces- 
sary before any precise formula for 
controlling the budget can be worked 
out. “Right now,” says Paul Sheldon, 
Gulf’s advertising coordinator, “we've 
been going at a lot faster rate than 
we ever anticipated. But that doesn’t 
mean we're complaining. There have 
just been a lot of good news breaks 
That’s the reason we have this quar- 
terlvy review arrangement, so that we 
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Gulf put up $1.2 million for a year’s programs. 


can either cut the budget for the 
following quarter or think about rais- 
ing it. Right now, it’s too early to 
tell.” 

Funds for sponsoring the NBC- 
Gulf news specials come from the 
corporate and public relations ad 
budgets. Paul Sheldon and Craig 
Thompson, Gulf’s director of public 
relations, had been looking for a pro- 
gram that was different, exciting and 
would appeal to a “quality” audience. 
NBC News and the advertising agen- 
cy, Young & Rubicam, New York, 
presented the idea of the spectacular 
news story of compelling interest—a 
story such as the U-2 incident, or 
crisis in Japan—which could be offered 
for sponsorship at prime time. Sheldon 
and Thompson were interested. A 
formula based on an average month’s 
news specials scheduled by NBC in 
the past two years was used as a 
yardstick for setting a tentative budg- 
et. The “package” was then presented 
to Gulf’s top management by NBC 
President Robert E. Kintner. Kintner 
got an OK. 

Gulf’s advertising on these news 
specials has been largely institutional 
with just a few marketing-oriented ap- 
proaches at this time. The “market- 
ing” advertising has been restricted 
to the gasoline station itself. Later, 
more product advertising will be in- 
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troduced. Gulf fully understands the 
necessity of keeping its advertising 
content at a level with the program 
content of the news specials. When 
the news story is one of severe gravity 
or disaster, Gulf will limit commer- 
cials to a simple announcement at 
the beginning and end of the pro- 
gram 

Insofar as the content of the news 
special sponsored by Gulf, this will 
be controlled by NBC alone. Gulf 
merely has the right to accept or re- 
fuse sponsorship of these prime-time 
programs, with 50% of the news spe- 


cials offered on a preemption basis. 


Gulf was of course attracted to the 
chance of sponsoring a prime-time 
network program that would stand 
an excellent chance of getting high 
ratings as well as quality-audience 
ratings. Moreover, Gulf pays for time 
alone, not production. 

Gulf’s Sheldon feels that this is a 
step toward giving the sponsor a 
chance to use his ad dollars on a 
more positive basis. Normally, when 
a sponsor buys a prime-time show he 
pays the same time rate plus pro- 
duction cost regardless of program 
rating. If his high-quality program 
gets a rating of 5 he pays the same 


FIRST 
in Cleveland in 
new Automobile 


ADVERTISING 


TH in America in 


TOTAL Advertising 
Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 
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amount for the time as if the program 
got a “Gunsmoke” rating of 40. 

“What TV needs,” says Sheldon, 
“is some way of allocating program 
cost and time for the size and quality 
of audience. When an advertiser buys 
a page in the Saturday Evening Post 
he knows exactly who the audience is 
that he is reaching, and he pays on 
this basis. In television there’s a risk. 
Result: there’s a rash of Gunsmokes 
or panels or whatever it happens to 
be that’s popular. 

“With these NBC News specials 
we saw an opportunity to reach an 
audience that was already in a con- 
dition of high interest, and would be 
more receptive to the corporate story 
that we want to communicate.” 

The Gulf-NBC association almost 
approaches the British concept of paid 
TV time. This is the system whereby 
a company may purchase time but in 
no way sponsors a program. The con- 
tent and scheduling of program ma- 
terial is controlled by the network 
alone. Spot advertising and the maga- 
zine approach used by NBC on its 
“Monitor” program on radio have been 
chinks in the close sponsor control of 
program material that has been tra- 
ditional in U.S. radio and TV. But 
the Gulf-NBC arrangement marks a 
real departure in sponsored TV pro- 
gramming. It opens whole new areas 
of possibilities for “responsible” and 
“public service” programs that would 
not have to be carried by the net- 
works alone. It also throws responsi- 
bility for program content back onto 
the network, where many critics of 
TV feel it belongs. The Gulf-NBC 
programs do have sponsor identifica- 
tion, which is desired, but Gulf has 
no control over what the network 
will decide is newsworthy, or how it 
will be treated. 


> When pressed on the kind of pro- 
gram that Gulf might refuse, Gulf’s 
Sheldon admitted that certain con- 
troversial program material, that 
might well be within the province 
of NBC News’ legitimate and even 
dutiful area of coverage, might not 
be a program that Gulf would want 
to sponsor. Such a program could be 
one in a controversial area where 
Gulf feels that it can only emerge on 
the losing side no matter how it may 
feel about the problem. But Gulf ex- 
pects that few of these possibilities 
will arise. The company is perfectly 
willing to take the risks of normal 
news breaks—good and bad. Sheldon 
says, “I regard these programs as 
something like the old newspaper ex- 
tras that we used to see, but have 
disappeared from newspaper pub- 
lishing. TV is filling this role very 
well.” # KP 


what your prospects 


“know” about 


your product ? 


If all your prospects knew as much as you do about your product, selling 
would be a snap. 


But they have their own ideas about it, and right or wrong, what they 
“know” becomes pretty important to you when they come into the 
market and have to decide whether to buy from you or from one of your 
competitors. 


One of the accepted functions of good industrial advertising is to give 
prospects a better understanding of a product — your product, its features 
and its benefits. 


The first step in building this kind of advertising is to find out, from 
prospects themselves, what they “know” (that is, what they think they 
know) about your product. 


That’s where we come in. Our trained investigators are prepared to talk 
to your business prospects in the field, to listen carefully as they talk 
freely about your products and those of your competitors. These inves- 
tigators don’t argue; they don’t sell; they just ask questions and listen, 
and they find out what your prospects think...and why they think it. 


Then we can prepare advertising to correct misconceptions — to help more 


of your prospects get to know what you know about your products. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Customer research” is a tool of our main business, which is to create adver- 
tisements, sales aids, handbooks and other literature that help our clients 


sell by helping their prospects buy. 
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Tenting in D.C., ae eens 
‘) ——— 


Or 


In One Era 
and Out the Other 


Finding a roof for five Corinthian tv station 
news-and-camera teams in Washington, as the 
Kennedy era began, was much more difficult 
than finding reason for their presence. They had 
no intention of duplicating CBS’s superb net- 
work coverage; they sought to duplicate only | 
Corinthian’s success, as evidenced by coverage § \\\| 
of last year’s conventions, in relating major } ) \ 
political events to their own communities. 


Local news doesn’t come to us. We go to it, 
even if it’s in D.C.—and even if our definition 
of local is non-traditional. Without a legacy to 
stand on, our individual station news teams 
tackled Project Washington with mike and cam- 
era. The Houston group was after, among other 
things, a Ladybird’s eye view; Tulsa hoped to 
strike oil by spending a day with Senators Kerr 
and Monroney; our gentlemen from Indiana got 
on the bandwagon with the state’s Drum and 
Bugle Corps; the young men from Sacramento, 
reversing Greeley’s advice, came east to cover 
the Inauguration’s pomp—and to examine plans 
for legislation affecting their tele-urban com- 
munity. 


Different regions find different meanings in 
Washington, 1961. Those differences are best 
explored by local tv reporting crews and public 
affairs programming, focusing on political faces 
and issues of special interest to the folks back 
home. This is the kind of journalistic initiative, 
under group organization, that results in high 
identification with regional audiences, cement- 
ing stations to communities and communities to 


stations. PHE GCORINTHIA: 
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Responsibility in Broadcasting 


KOTV 
TULSA 


KHOU-TV 


HouSsTON 


KXTV 


SACRAMENTO 
WANE-TV 
FoRT WAYNE 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS 


WANE-AM 
ForT WAYNE 


WISH-AM 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Represented by H-R 


PARLOMS 


©O0OO®@ 


New Books For 
Marketing Men 


The Distribution Revolution. By Walter 
Hoving. Published by Ives Washburn, 
Inc., 119 West 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. Price: $3.00. 


Walter Hoving has been v-p of 
Macy’s, Montgomery Ward, president 
of Bonwit Teller and is now chairman 
of Tiffany & Co. It is his premise that 
distribution is the “key to world pros- 
perity.” And he feels that if the rest 
of the world—meaning Russia and Red 
China and the other countries that 
are beginning to mass-produce goods 
—do not learn successful mass distri- 
bution, the world will be plagued with 
periodic depressions. He attempts 
here, with a good measure of success, 
to explain what is meant by mass 
distribution. 


Marketing Management. By Drs. D. 
Maynard Phelps and J. Howard West- 
ing. Published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. Price: $10.60. 


Dr. Phelps is professor of market- 
ing, the University of Michigan. His 
co-author holds a similar post at the 
University of Wisconsin. Their book 
is a thorough revision of “Sales Man- 
agement: Policies and Procedures,” 
published in 1951. “The purpose of 
the book,” say the authors, “is to 
present a comprehensive discussion 
of the problems encountered by top 
marketing executives . . . to consider 
the policies and procedures that may 
be followed in their solution.” 


How to Sell Your Way into Big Money. 
By Vincent F. Sullivan. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Price, $4.95. 

This is a revised edition—with a 
foreword by James A. Farley — of the 
earlier book. It has been re-cast to 
bring it more closely up to date. In- 
formal, entertaining, it provides 
sound advice for a beginning sales- 
man or his experienced brother. 


The More You Show, the More You Sell. 
By L. Mercer Francisco. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. Price, $7.50. 


What do you need to know about 
selling aids? You'll probably find the 
answer here. Author Francisco is a 
writer and producer of commercial 
films, a counselor in the development 
and instrumentation of selling pres- 


entations for many Blue Book corpo- 
rations. He explains what selling aids 
are with graphic illustrations of such 
devices as working models, mockups, 
flipcharts, slides, even motion pictures. 
And he tells you how and when to 
use each. Yet he makes clear the point 
that no selling aid can replace the 
really creative salesman; that aids are 
merely extra sales tools which can 
be used to advantage. 


The Sales Management Directory of 
Key Plants. Published by Sales Manage- 
ment, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Price, $48; two or more copies 
$40. 

Because it is a close approximation 
to a census of all large manufactur- 
ing plants and industriesthe U. S. 
Government is prohibited from dis- 
closing information on the operations 
of particular plants—the publishers 
believe this directory is a “unique 
contribution to industrial marketing.” 
The directory is in two sections, one 
by geographical arrangement, the 
other by industrial. The geographic 
arrangement provides plant name, 
address and product description. 


Marketing Concepts in Changing Times. 
Edited by Richard M. Hill. Published by 
American Marketing Assn., 27 East 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Price, to 
members: $4.00; to non-members: 


$6.00. 


This paper-bound book consists of 
papers delivered at the marketing con- 
ference held late last year in Wash- 
ington under the sponsorship of the 
Marketing Education Division of 
AMA. Tt covers such subjects as the 
Federa! (overnment’s role in market- 
ing: recent co -elopments; consumer 
motivation and brand choice and 
foreign marketing in an era of in- 
creasing competition. 


Plain Letters. By Mona Sheppard. Pub- 
lished by Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Price: $4.50. 


Miss Sheppard almost lost her first 
job, with the U.S. Government, when 
—overwhelmed by the unintelligible 
Government-style letter—she began to 
write plain-talk letters. But in the end 
she became a Government consultant 
on the art of writing concise letters. 
Her book covers every aspect of the 
art of communication by letter, pro- 
vides examples of good letters from 
famous people (e.g.: Abraham Lin- 
coln), shows you how to advance your 
cause and your career by writing 
plain letters. 
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IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 
SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 


SALES BINDER Au 
| REFERENCE BOOK - 


invaluable 


/VPD SALES BINDER | 
| REFERENCE BOOK | 


! 
| 
| 
| ... we'll give you this 
| 
| 


E=pECOE=1)E=1 


Describes, illustrates and gives prices of ma, 
45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS. 


| HELPS YOU TO: 


See 

l curt BINDER cosTs 
DRASTICALLY — ready- 
made VPD BINDERS are 

' far less expensive than 
custom-made jobs 
DEVELOP PRESENTA- 
TIONS FASTER, MORE 

§ EASILY — you can select 
a style and size (7 x 5 
Up to 24 x 18) from over 
400 different “‘in stock” 
VPD binders immediate- 
ly_and tailor presenta- 
tion material to it. 

t 
ELIMINATE WORK, 
HEADACHES — no 

| “aeyaged of ‘‘working 

a binder, no time 

| cited explaining spec- 

ifications, approving 
samples. Just look thru 
VPD REFERENCE BOOK 

| ‘and select. 


“MEET DEADLINES 
EASILY — all VPD BIND. 
gERS are ready for im- 


mediate delivery from 
libs stationer. 
| WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE +10 
| vpp BINDER REFERENCE BOOK 
1 to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, INC. 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


manufacturers of sales binders since 1933 
RO S| A | SVT 
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M—— PROMOTION IDEA FILE 


The Name’s the Same 


An extension of the fine art of name 
dropping is being used by the Dodge 
Division of Chrysler Motors Corp. So 
far the company has selected six prod- 
ucts that bear the names Lancer and 
Dart, and provided its dealers with 
descriptive literature, ordering infor- 
mation, prices and order blanks. The 
items are: Bronson Dart spin-cast fish- 
ing reel, Dart golf ball, Dart Arrow 
shirt, Lancers imported wine, Corina 
Lancers cigars and a recording by a 
vocal group called the Lancers. 


Films on a Budget 


Budget-conscious users of industrial 
films are adopting a new process simi- 
lar to motion picture projection called 
Montageograph. Paul Garrison Or- 
ganization of New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles created the new process 
and claims it can produce dims at 
one-tenth the usual cost. Convair Di- 
vision of General Dynamics Corp. and 
Helene Curtis Industries are among 
the users. 

Garrison quotes $1,000 a minute as 
the average cost of conventional films. 
If a company supplies its own art- 
work and photographs plus a basic 
script, Montageograph can reduce cost 
to $100 a minute. 

The technique involves transform- 
ing photographs and artwork—all of 
which could conceivably come direct- 
ly from company files—into 35-mm 
slides. These slides are then projected 
onto a rear projection screen so as to 
create the impression of a motion pic- 
ture. The presentation can also be 
transposed onto a 16-mm sound mo- 
tion picture film. 

For further information, 
Paul Garrison Organization, 10323 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 

Tel: CRestview 6-8965. 


contact 


Selling the Doghouse Set 


To sell the traditional 
doghouse” 


“male in the 
it might be helpful to give 
some official recognition to his plight. 
This line of reasoning was followed 
recently by Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
makers of Arrow shirts and ties, and 
by Premtex Hosiery Co., Inc., and 
others. The companies entered a li- 
censing agreement with National Dog- 
house Club, Inc., to use its official 
registered symbol on their products. 
Purchasers of Doghouse-style socks, 
ties, tie clips, shirts and various other 
male items can become full-fledged 
members of the National Doghouse 


1961 


Club. They receive a billfold member- 
ship card and can write for a parch- 
ment-type membership certificate suit- 
able for framing. 

The idea is applicable to a wide 
variety of products: playing cards, 
beer mugs, novelty items, or anything 
else that will fit into the predomi- 
nantly male market. For further in- 
formation, contact Werner Buckold, 
National Doghouse Club, Inc., 183 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Laminated Maps for Sales 
and Traffic Departments 


Large maps permanently encased 
in clear plastic laminate are excellent 
for outlining truck routes, sales re- 
gions or territories. They can be 

marked with crayon and Jater wiped 
clean with a cloth. The maps are 
distributed by Kenmore Sales Co., In- 
dustrial Park, Lowell, Mass. They’re 
available in three sizes: a world map 
32 in. by 47 in.; a map of the U.S 
32 in. by 44 in. (both retail for 
$25.00); and a world map 21 in. by 
32 in. (retailing at $11.95). 


BPA’‘s Role in Marketing 


Business Publications Audit of Cir- 
culation, Inc., is currently showing a 
new sound-slide film designed to help 
advertisers use audit information. En- 
titled “The Quality of Numbers,” the 
film explains the tripartite (advertiser, 
agency, publisher) nature of the bu- 
reau’s membership and makes a point 
of the fact that the board of directors 
is controlled by advertiser and agency 
members. The film shows how the 
BPA audit is taken, explains the in- 
formation it provides and how it may 
be used by marketers. 

First shown to BPA members and 
their guests last month in New York, 
and on March 3 in Chicago, the film 
will go on a nation-wide tour. It will 
be shown at luncheon meetings dur- 
ing the first half of this year in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
and Atlanta. 

BPA is also making available a self- 
contained screen projector into which 
the sound-film has been packaged for 
use at sales meetings. Information re- 
garding “The Quality of Numbers” 
can be obtained from Business Publi- 
cations Audit of Circulation, Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


In the French Tradition 


A glamorous touch that mail pro- 


motion users or advertisers to women 
might just borrow is ELLE’s (the 
French magazine) sweet-scented rate 
card. Designed and printed in Paris 
exclusively for U.S. distribution, the 
card has been scented with Magie by 
Lancéme. To complete the personal 
note, the print is in longhand style. 

: 

Put to the Test 

A seeing-is-believing note was 
added to a recent Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co. sales promotion by a dramatic 
test between its own product and a 
competitor's. To prove its copper 
plumbing was less expensive to install 
than conventional ferrous piping, the 
company staged a public demonstra- 
tion involving a timed installation of 
both types. 

Members of the trade, business and 
general press were invited and even 
provided transportation where re- 
quested. Two cement block founda- 
tions were laid side by side on the 
floor of an armory. Two teams of 
plumbers from the same contractor 
then installed identical rough plumb- 
ing systems, one copper and one fer- 
rous. The local plumbing inspector 
and two instructors from local tech- 
nical schools supervised the work. 

Because of the time involved (cop- 
per took less) the plumbers’ wages 
increased the cost of the ferrous in- 
stallation to $233.97 while copper cost 
only $209.09. 

As a result of the demonstration, 
Chase received loads of valuable pub- 
licity in stories carried in the New 
York Herald Tribune, American Metal 
Market, and many other publications. 


Removable Labels Keep 
Individual Sales Scores 


A simplified method of scoring re- 
tail sales personnel in a sales promo- 
tion contest is provided by a score- 
board and pressure-sensitive labels. In 
a recent contest to promote its new 
oil additive, Valve Ease, Canfield Oil 
Co. placed the labels on the bottoms 
of cans of the new product. When an 
attendant made a sale, he removed 
the label from the can and restuck it 
on the scoreboard under his own 
name. 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a monthly 
review of sales-producing tools and 
ideas designed to stimulate the think- 
ing of sales-minded executives. Address 
contributions to Sales Promotion Idea 
File Editor, Sales Management, 630 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Together for good reason 


The closer people are brought together 

by their mutual interests, the greater the 

opportunities for communications. 

The active participation of TOGETHER families in church 
and community affairs — largely at the 

leadership level — creates a framework within which 
communication is easy. 

TOGETHER exerts substantial influence in 

over 900,000 homes. So will your product story 

when it is in 


Together 


The midmonth magazine for Methodist Families 


740 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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How to take 
your dream trip 


for 63¢ a day 


ings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds 
makes you an automatic saver. The 
day you join, you begin building your 
bundle of Bonds—with money you 
don’t see, can’t spend and probably 


£] 


Peace costs money. Every Savings Bond you buy helps keep our 
. so that you and your loved ones can 


country strong for Peace. . 
enjoy traveling —and all the things you’re saving for. 


You Save more than money 


Ser with U.S. Savings Bonds 
bd 


yank 


* * 
a) * * 
This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. ae inaed 
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won’t miss. 


You can hardly buy a new tie for a 
vacation wardrobe with 63¢. But 
thousands of people pay for a whole 
trip by putting something into U. S. 
Savings Bonds every pay day. Just 
63¢ a day adds up to $18.75 a month, 
enough to buy a $25 Savings Bond. 
In 40 months you'll own Bonds 
worth $1000 at maturity. And you'll 
have saved for that dream trip with 
pocket change you might have drib- 
bled away. Why not start saving for 
your first vacation Bond today? 


Money with your name on it. Savings 
Bonds can be turned into cash any- 
time. Yet you can’t lose your money. 
Your Bonds are registered in your name 
and are replaced free if lost or stolen, 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 
You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any bank - You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 4% more than ever 
before - You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guarantee 
« Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost or stolen - You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
want it «+ You save more than 
money — you buy shares in a stronger 
America. 


MERGING 
ISA 


MARKETING 
JOB 


A marketing man heads the diversification program at Crompton 
& Knowles Corp., and he shows there’s more to the evaluation 
of a prospective merger than the profit-and-loss statements. 


“Diversification is marketing at its 
highest level,” says George R. Thill 
of Crompton & Knowles Corp., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

He should know; as manager of 
commercial development, he has a 
full-time job investigating and making 
acquisitions for his company, an old- 
line textile machine maker. And he 
looks deeply into the market situa- 
tions—both present and potential—of 
the companies under consideration. 

Concerned with much more than 
a profit-and-loss statement, Thill’s in- 
vestigation involves market research, 
evaluations of the company’s salesmen 
and sales management, talks with cus- 
tomers and competitors—in short, any- 
thing that will help him make sure 
his company is buying into a growing 
and profitable marketing operation. 

The practice of making acquisitions 
as a continuing part of a marketing 


program is a relatively new one at 
C&K, and born of necessity. In 1954, 
a year after Frederic W. Howe, Jr., 
became C&K president, the com- 
pany’s profits were down to a mere 
$230,000, from a *49 high of more 
than $4.5 million. Production had 
caught up with World War II and 
post-war reserve demand—and the en- 
tire industry was in trouble. 

Howe diagnosed the problem as 
one of business cycles, and he figured 
that C&K was vulnerable as long as 
it continued to serve one industry 
with one product line. A solution lay 
in external diversification to maintain 
stability and growth. Planning for a 
long-range or even a perpetual di- 
versification program, Howe hired a 
marketing man, Thill—with broad ex- 
perience in several industries—to han- 
dle it. 

The fact that the marketing ap- 
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proach was the right one is verified by 
a look at the company’s 1960 profits 
of $2.5 million —a solid 8% of sales, 
and more than ten times greater than 
'54’s profits. Sales over the 6-year pe- 
riod climbed from $14 million to $31 
million. 

These dollars rolled in from such 
broad and unrelated fields as pack- 
aging machinery and fiber glass plas- 
tic industrial components, such spe- 
cial machinery as automatic duck pin- 
spotters and machine parts, and ani- 
line and certified food and drug dyes 
—enterprises purchased as a result of 
marketing decisions. 

But diversification through mergers 
is not an automatic profit maker; 
much depends upon how a company 
goes about it. C&K has acquired 
seven companies in as many vears, 
and all of them in growth markets, 
with a sure-footed approach that Thill 
calls “buying time.” He says C&K 
doesn’t buy a company; it “associates” 
with a new organization, and from the 
operational point of view, that’s exact- 
lv what happens. 


> The “time” Thill buys is the time 
normally required to develop new 
products and build up an effective 
sales force, competent management, 
prestige and reputation in the field. 
When C&K “associates” with a com- 
pany, that company must have al- 
ready done these things and must 
have growth potential as well. It must 
be able to continue giving the same 
kind of performance that made it a 
candidate in the first place. 

The reason for such a formidable 
condition is that after the transaction 
occurs, C&K allows the company to 
function autonomously, keeping the 
same sales force and management. If 
it did well before C&K came along, 
it should be able to do well if let 
alone. 

How does Thill locate these com- 
panies, and what are his criteria for 
evaluating them? 

His lead sources are varied. Some 
are passed along by men in the field 
from his own company. He keeps an 
eye out for profitable industry trends 
and growth industries as reported by 
trade organizations, business publica- 
tions and industry surveys. He stays 
in touch with business brokers and 
the banking fields. Financial security 
houses, public relations firms, market 
research organizations and attorneys 
are all sources of initial information. 
And some companies approach C&K 
directly. 

When a likely looking candidate 
appears, Thill starts his evaluations 
in three basic areas: financial, mar- 
keting, and human. 

The financial evaluation is nothing 
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Ndveitsing Tips 


FROM BROWN & BIGELOW SALESMEN 


How Many of These 
10 Vital Jobs Does 
Your Advertising Neglect? 


By Roy E. Wolford, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Executive Advertising Counselor, Brown & Bigelow 


@ If vou sometimes wonder how 

good in idvertising job your 

company is doing, run through the 

following check list of 10 items. 

S how many your company ad- 
gy covers: 

Reviving inactive accounts. 

Reaching and developing neu 

accounts 

Prospecting your undeveloped 

markets. 

Maintaining customer devell- 

opment ¢ ampaign 

Reaching executives your 

salesmen don & see. 

{ssuring continuous repre- 

sentation between salesmen's 


ing orders impres- 


Reaching the “man in the 
hack shop who in fluence es 
product elerence. 
ustomer prefer- 
cooperation of job- 
and dealer salesmen. 
@ Thy ire the vital jobs most 


commonly neglected for want of 
| 


recover valued inactive accounts? 
Do you maintain a specific plan 
for regularly contacting and devel- 
oping new accounts? 


@ | offer these as examples of 
how you can use the experience 
and help of Brown & Bigelow and 
Remembrance® Advertising. We 
will develop for you a specific and 
field-tested advertising program 
for any of these or other projects 
with which you may need help. 
This check list illustrates why 
every business always has use 
for at least one form of Remem- 
brance™ Advertising the year 
around. Remembrance™ Advertis- 
ing does not attempt to replace 
other forms of advertising. It com- 
plements, strengthens and rounds 
out your advertising program. It 
helps fill the gaps and pinpoints 
your effort on specific needs. 
@ In every community there is at 
least one full-time professional 
representative of Brown & Bige- 
low. He’s a good man to contact 
for advertising ideas and help. 


@ If you want more information, 


definite idvertising plans 
pinpointed on these prob- 
lems How long since your 
company, tor ex imple, has 


mack 1 concerted drive to 


clip this ad to your letter- 
head, check the projects you 
are interested in, and mail 
to our Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


* ROY WOLFORD is a graduate of Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, former high school superintendent, and for 29 years an out- 
standing Brown & Bigelow sales representative in Tennessee. He is 
a member of the National Sales Executive Club and is active in the 
Executive Club of Knoxville and other civic organizations. 


Write Dept. A-14S for additional information or for the name 
of the Brown & Bigelow representative in your community. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembrance tduentising 


SAINT PAUL 


», MINNESOTA 


A DIVISION OF STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 
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more than the usual profit-and-loss 
examination made by financial ex- 
perts. It is when the company under 
consideration passes this hurdle that 
Thill’s real leg work begins—in the 
areas that many companies overlook 
when they entrust acquisition pro- 
grams entirely to financial advisors. 

The market must be evaluated, not 
only insofar as it provides the com- 
pany with profits today, but with re- 
gard to the possibilities of growth as 
well. A complete market research job 
is done, sometimes by Thill’s staff, 
other times by an outside market re- 
searcher organization. (One research 
firm is just completing a survey on a 
company C&K is speculating about.) 

After a confidential talk with the 
management of a company under con- 
sideration, Thill talks to the competi- 
tion, to salesmen, wholesalers, custom- 
ers—anyone who can throw light on 
its reputation in the market place. 

When he is convinced that the com- 
pany is stable, has a good market, 
and that the growth potential looks 
favorable, Thill makes his final im- 
portant analysis—the human one. He 
must decide whether the people in the 
new organization are temperamentally 
suited to work with C&K. And the 
company’s success must have stemmed 
from the ability and know-how of 
more than one or two people. 


> C&K’s attitude is not as paternalis- 
tic as it may sound. When it buys a 
company that has done well enough 
on its own to be considered a worth- 
while purchase, there is no reason 
to make any change in structure or 
pe srsonnel. Following a hands-off pol- 
icy, C&K must have confidence in the 
men at the helm of the acquisition— 
and not only in the business sense: 
The corporate images, at least as far 
as the stockholders are concerned, are 
linked, and the reputation of the new 
company then becomes the reputation 
of C&K. The company must, there- 
fore, be able to fit into the greater 
corporate personality. 

Thill will not make a purchase if 
he finds the know-how is centered in 
one or two people, because the in- 
vestment in “bought time” would be 
negated if these knowledgeable peo- 
ple left. 

Such a case cropped up last year. 
C&K was evaluating a company that 
looked like an ideal purchase. Finan- 
cially it was sound; the marketing 
picture looked excellent, and_ it 
showed first rate growth potential. 
But the business had been built up 
largely through the efforts of two 
men, one of whom was near retire- 
ment; so C&K did not buy. 

With such stiff requirements for 
prospective companies, it might seem 


that an organization that could qual- 
ify would want to avoid connection 
with a larger corporation. But Thill 
claims this is not always the case: 

“Often an owner would like to 
diversify his holdings but lacks the 
capital to do so. He'd welcome a 
merger for estate planning purposes. 
And for various other reasons, con- 
nection with a diversified operation 
may be very appealing to a company 
lacking the capital to spread out on 
its own.” 

However, these companies are few, 
and the acquisition score is low. If 
Thill were a man who counted the 
worth of his accomplishments by the 
number of companies he purchased, 
he would be frustrated indeed. Be- 
tween October 1959 and October 
1960 as many as 500 companies were 
examined; C&K bought only three. 
Since October of 1960, Thill has 
looked at 250 and only one of these 
is now being seriously considered. 

But Thill’s success is measured in 
terms of profits. And every acquistion 
he has made has markedly improved 
its profits, and those of its parent 
company, since it became associated 
with C&K. 

Right now he is shopping for a 
company in the $5-$9 million sales 
bracket, preferably in the machined 
products area. It may take him a 
while to find it, but when he does, 
it’s bound to be a profit-maker. # 


COMING MARCH 17 
Marketing and the Civil War 


The commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the Civil 
War has burst like a bombshell 
on marketing. A sudden, unex- 
pected surge of popular interest 
in the war has created almost 
unheard-of opportunities for tie- 
in promotions. Yet, the touchiness 
of this patriotic, almost religious 
subject, plus the coriflicting roles 
played by North and South, has 
served to frighten many mar- 
keters away. Over all hangs a 
mist of uncertainty of markets 
and durability created by the 
unprecedented, once-in-a-lifetime 
nature of the commemoration. 

In a comprehensive study of 
the situation, Sales Management 
will report on what's being done 
by whom, and attempt to answer 
some of the many marketing 
questions created by the Centen- 
nial. 
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The Oil Drilling-Producing Industry Prefers 


BUYING 
ACTION 
CATALO 


Buying actions originating in the Oil Drilling-Producing 


Industry require on-the-spot, instantly accessible product 


and service information . .. a specialized catalog. 


MARKETING PLAN 


The GPC Marketing Plan. a new 
concept in publishing service, offers 
you the ideal way to economically 
concentrate your advertising, cata- 
loging and direct mail on the largest 
documented buying-power audience 
available. 


For your advertising, use 
Wortp O11 magazine to precondi- 
tion prospects with the advantages of 
your products, help open more doors 
for your salesmen. reduce selling 
time, stimulate productive inquiries. 
and refer prospects to your buying 
action catalog in COMPOSITE 
CATALOG. 


For your cataloging, use Com- 
POSITE CATALOG to place your pre- 
filed buying action catalog data into 
the hands of thousands of key buy- 
ing-power men all over the world. 


For your direct mail, use the 
mailing service to the distribution 
list of the Composite CATALOG to 
merchandise any changes in your 
product line, prices, distribution 
methods or sales program. This 
only-one-of-its-kind list is made 
available to CC catalogers at lower- 
than-usual direct mail costs. 


Because the Oil Drilling-Produc- 
ing Industry is on a 7-days-a-week, 
24-hours-a-day basis, it’s impossible 
for your salesmen to be always on 
the spot when your customers and 
prospects have a need for your kind 
of product or service. These men 
need the facts. data and specifica- 
tions readily available in the most 
convenient and most practical form 

in the ComposiTe CATALoc. 


ComposirE CaTALoc, a_ 5,800- 
page, 3-volume compilation, is used 
by oil men in 15,000 buying loca- 
tions. Pinpoint distribution is made 
possible by the cooperation of oil 
companies themselves. COMPOSITE 
CATALOG can show documented 
coverage of men in companies re- 
sponsible for 98% of purchases in 
the Oil Drilling-Producing Industry. 
Surveys since 1929 show most oil 
men prefer to receive catalog data 


in ComposITeE CATALOG. 


Write now for the COMPOSITE 
CatTaLoc Data File which contains 
complete rate and distribution in- 
formation plus helpful suggestions 


on better catalog production. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World's Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries 
3301 Allen Parkway e Box 2608 e Houston 1, Texas 
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you don't 
have to be in 


WHO'S WHO 
to Know 


WHAT'S WHAT 


If you're a candy manufacturer who wanted to know how many of 
your associates package their confections in heart-shaped boxes, 
Sales Management's 1961 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER couldn't 
possibly solve your problem. 


Even so, 278 leaders in the candy industry, plus nearly 34,000 other 
sales-minded executives, like yourself, in national and major regional 
marketing organizations, eagerly await May |O0th—the publication 
date of the bible of marketing data. Your response.to, and belief 
in, the SURVEY OF BUYING POWER has made it over a period of 
32 years the unquestioned source document on which are based 
decisions for buying space and time, locating sales soft spots, 
planning distribution, allocating the advertising dollar, mapping 
sales territories, locating plant or warehouse sites and studying in 
depth the changing economic patterns of metropolitan areas. 


The 1961 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER, the end result of a year's 
specialized preparation, over three decades of planning and modi- 
fication, contains the raw material from which you can consistently, 
confidently, prepare sales potentials for the entire range of goods, 
products and services. 


Whether you're a candy maker, cargo mover, cigarette manufac- 
turer—whatever your line of commercial sales—you hold your per- 
sonal key to essential marketing data, with the SURVEY OF BUYING 
POWER. It undoubtedly will be the most important, most effective 
marketing data publication you will have at your disposal in 1961. 
Mark May 10 on your calendar. 


Sales Pibenagument ’s 


1961 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 
$5 Each Additional Copy 
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It's Daring, Logical, Maybe a Trend: 


Manger Hotels Gets Ready to 
Buck General Foods 


The brew that launched an entire hotel chain is being used to christen the nation’s newest food 


company. First port of call, the stormy New York City market. After that, a national cruise, fea- 


Half a century after the Manger 
brothers, Julius and William, aban- 
doned their coffee business and started 
running hotels, their wheel has turned 
full-cycle. Their namesakes, Julius Jr. 
(chairman of the board), and William, 
a physician who is vice chairman of 
the Manger Hotels chain, have taken 
the first sip of Manger’s heady di- 
versification brew. 

That first sip is coffee; the same 
coffee served in 14 Manger hotels and 
motor inns in ten cities. Market by 
market, the Mangers are launching a 
comprehensive merchandising and ad- 
vertising program—starting with New 
York, the toughest market of them 
all—with the aim of national distribu- 
tion. One by one they'll knock off 
the ten cities in which they operate. 
From there, the entire country is 
slated to get the treatment. 

Coffee is only the first trickle of 
the Mangers’ plans. Once coffee is 
flowing steadily there will be other 
foods for which Manger is famous. 
If things work out as the Mangers 
plan, their hotel chain will be the 
first in the nation to go into a na- 
tional food business. And if ideas and 
smart promotion are what are needed 
to put Manger into competition with 
General Foods, they’ve as good as got 
it made. Their marketing broadsides 
are loaded with ideas. 

What percolates here? Why should 
a hotel chain go into the food busi- 
ness? The answer’s simple: Econom- 
ics. .. . As in much of today’s indus- 
try, the profit squeeze is on for hotels. 
According to current statistics by one 
of the leading accountants in the hotel 
field, hotel occupancy went steadily 
down in the ’50’s, has continued to 
drop. Increases in room rates have 
been eaten up by increased labor and 
operating costs. 


turing a table d’héte of famous Manger foods. For the hotel field, it’s quite a marketing departure. 


1) 


THE COFFEE TOUTER is Juan Valdez, symbolic figure of the Colombian coffee 
grower. Food demonstrator was kept busy all day, sampling Manger coffee. 


Manger met the trend to motels by 
building its own: Its motor inns have 
gone up in Charlotte, N. C., Phoenix 
and Tucson, Ariz., and Savannah, Ga. 
Attractive, profitable, they help take 
the edge off the somewhat bitter taste 
of city hotel keeping. 

But new revenue had to be found 
to float the Manger empire. And the 
current Julius and William think 
they’ve found deep sales water in the 
coffee. Hotels, everyone knows, gen- 
erally have an excellent reputation for 
coffee. Because of this a quality image 
for hotel coffee has been built up in 
the public mind. Yet, despite the fact 
that hotels often develop special 


blends, Manger is the first chain to 
capitalize on its brew. 


Sales Management 


Manger was in a unique position to 
move into the coffee business. Coffee 
money built the chain. Coffee of such 
excellence that diners in Manger ho- 
tels often made take-home requests. 
The hotels never made a dime on such 
requests; they lost money in fact, 
while they earned good will. A bag 
of the coffee was quickly packed in 
unmarked kraft sacks and freely pre- 
sented to the diner. 

But the sales potential was there 
all the time. Because of consumer in- 
terest and the Mangers’ personal atti- 
tude toward foods and beverages, the 
brothers decided it was simple logic 
to pack their coffee in vacuum tins 
for take-home sales throughout the 
chain. (continued on next page) 
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And they're going further in their 
thinking than coffee: The Manger 
chain has a reputation for certain 
items of food—things like tea, fruit 
salad and Roquefort dressing, barbe- 
cue sauce, garlic and French dressing 
Get the coffee into the market place, 
round out distribution, is the plan. 
Then add the other items. (It’s con- 
ceivable that orange juice may also be 
added to the list. The Manger family 
has interests in Florida land.) 

For the coffee, at least, it looks 
like a sure-shot. Manger’s name is well 
known, thanks to its pioneering of 


special “plus business” by the inn- 


keepers. (There’s long been a Family 
Plan, and nice source of revenue 
has been tapped in package group 
programs for its hotels.) The Manger 
brothers will also tell you that their 
coffee has had the most extensive en- 
dorsement in coffee history through a 
built-in consumer testing panel over 
53 years of hotel-keeping. This identi- 
fication is spectacular for a product 
just hitting the grocery shelves. 

So Manger held its corporate nose 
and made the plunge into the icy wa- 
ters of the New York market place. 
In the space of five selling-weeks their 
cup was running over: Better than 


The home of Great Conventions 


There are a hundred reasons why Boca Raton has become known as the 
home of successful conventions, but perhaps the most important is that 


Boca Raton is complete . . 


. has every facility necessary for business meet- 


ings plus sports and entertainment on the premises. There’s an 18-hole golf 
course, tennis courts, cabana club with a mile of ocean beach, two pools, 
superb cuisine, dancing and entertainment. There’s never an incentive 


to leave the grounds. . 


. thus assuring full attendance at all meetings. 


1,000 important stores opened ac- 
counts—even before the super market 
business began to trickle in. 

It wasn’t done solely on reputation. 
During the first three months the 
chain spent over $100,000 to adver- 
tise and promote the coffee. It took 
a humorous, offbeat tack by sponsor- 
ing a segment of “Open End,” and 
the Garroway “Today” show, as well 
as two radio shows with good-size 
audiences. On “Open End,” the com- 
mercial is a parody called “Either 
End.” It’s a zany commercial that 
duplicates the format of the show on 
which it appears, features a panel 
close enough in resemblance to mod- 
erator David Susskind and his intel- 
lectual guests to be slightly uncom- 
fortable. 

The commercial also marks the 
first time that a coffee company has 
gotten free-wheeling mileage from the 
current, million-dollar campaign of 
the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers of Colombia. Manger uses 
Colombian coffee. So do other 
roasters. But, as far as can be deter- 
mined, no other coffee company has 
had the horse sense to hitch its pro- 
motion to the talked-about campaign 
featuring “Juan Valdez.” 

Manger emphasizes and advertises 
on the can itself that its coffee is 
predominantly Colombian. 


> In turn, the delighted Colombian 
people are saluting Manger’s efforts, 
on support basis, with their top team: 
Andre Uribe, head of the Coffee 
Growers of Colombia, a leading coffee 
expert and author of the book, “Brown 
Gold”; Valdez, advertising symbol of 
the Colombian coffee grower. They’re 
making radio and TV appearances 
covering such topics as the making 
of a good cup of coffee and furnish- 
ing coffee recipes. They're even ap- 
pearing in super markets to beat the 


Whatever the size of your group (up to 700) Boca has the facilities that 
make for the perfect convention, and the experienced personnel to 
assist you with every detail. For full information and reservations phone 
or write, Ike Parrish, Director of Sales. 


Manger drum. 


Valdez, by now as familiar as the 
postman, goes into the super markets, 
chats with the manager and hands out 
samples of Manger coffee and coffee 
recipe booklets. It’s a velvet-glove 


S 
technique by Manger to get super 
market distribution, and, coupled with 

tOCCL the radio < 4 i it 


and TV commercials, 
HOTEL and CLUB 


seems to be doing the job. 
BOCA RATON, FLORIDA Obviously, to get coffee out of the 


hotels’ kitchens and into Jane Doe’s 
percolator, some organization was 
needed. Manger set up a separate 
company, Park Avenue Foods, Inc., 
to do the job. William Muser, Manger 
Hotels’ food and beverage director, is 
president. Michael Kitzman, also in 
Manger’s food and beverage depart- 
ment, is v-p. They're responsible for 
setting up marketing activities. To- 
gether they’ve created some fairly 


An Arvida Hotel, a subsidiary of Arvida Corporation 


Nat'l Rep.: Robert F. Warner, Inc. «© New York * Chicago * Washington « Boston ¢ Toronto 
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novel ways of marketing coffee: 

¢ Whole menus and unusual reci- 
pes have been prepared, using Manger 
coffee as a basic ingredient. These 


are presented to guests of the Manger 
hotels. 


e A promotional message from 
Julius Manger, Jr., is left in all hotel 
rooms throughout the chain. Object: 
to increase retail demand, prepare the 
way for introduction in areas other 
than New York. 


@ Mailers, with information about 
the coffee, were sent to the chain’s 
charge customers. 


e On tent cards, in dining rooms, 
this suggestion: Charge a tin of the 
coffee to your bill. 


e A Swedish cup and saucer is 
being used as official china for coffee 
in all Manger hotels. The china will 
be used on commercials, offered even- 
tually as a premium. 

e The coffee is being sold in all 
areas of the hotels: drugstores, cigar 
counters, all coffee shops and dining 
rooms—even in the barber shops. 


e The weary traveler is offered a 
cup of Manger coffee as he registers 
at the front desk. 


e In the Manger Vanderbilt’s Pur- 
ple Tree Cocktail Lounge, the one- 
for-the-road is a free cup of coffee. 


> Manger is perfectly aware that it 
is shooting for some highly competi- 
tive business (in the New York market 
alone there are some 30 brands of 
coffee). Park Avenue Foods is count- 
ing on being first on the Colombian 
Coffee bandwagon and on strong pro- 
motional touches to put the coffee 
over. Bill Muser hopes for 5% of the 
New York market. This automatically 
would put Park Avenue Foods in the 
top-ten list of coffee companies. 

Next market to crack will be up- 
state New York—primarily because 
Manger is well represented there with 
its hotels. Then, one by one, it will 
pick off the other cities where it op- 
erates. 

Already the campaign is bearing 
fruit. Since its introduction in a 
vacuum-packed tin, coffee’s sales in 
the Manger hotels have jumped 25% 
each month. When Manger opened 
its luxury motor hotel in Charlotte, a 
thousand tins of coffee were distrib- 
uted at the opening ceremony. The 
reaction was immediate: Demands for 
more-of-the-same came from local 
grocery stores and individuals. Char- 
lotte’s distribution had to be moved 
up before Manger was ready for it. 

Park Avenue Foods might even 
turn out to be the tail that wags the 
Manger dog. @ HW 


THE 
ONLY BUILDING 
MAGAZINE FOR 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


American School Board Journal’s editorial program 

is keyed to school construction and maintenance 
in relation to today’s educational needs and objec- 
tives ... aimed at new marketing realism in the public 
school market. 


With a circulation in excess of 32,000 copies, 
American School Board Journal reaches the key 
buying influences in all school districts where school 

, construction is known to be under consideration 
or in progress. 


To pinpoint potential sales, a twice-a-month 
verified School Construction Report is pre- 
pared for advertisers at nominal cost. An 


\ invaluable sales guide, this report de- 4] 


. tails each building stage and facility 


Send Today for Brochure 


“WHERE ARE THE 
DECISION-MAKERS 
IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 
. MARKET?” 
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This SERVICE magazine 
gets next to aman... 


You can get mighty close to a man 
when you talk his language. 

Look at PopULAR MECHANICS. PM has 
a great faculty for winning a man’s 
friendship by adding to the 

enjoyment of his leisure time. His 
special interest in such things as 
boating, shooting, photography, 

just naturally bring a man close to PM. 
It’s his kind of magazine. It speaks 

his language. 

The intensity with which over 

five million men pursue their special 
interests through PopULAR MECHANICS 
can be directed to your product message 


when it is in the service magazine 
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Translations from 
the Salesman 


Memo: 

Your compendium of suggestions on 
how to close a sale should prove most 
useful and I will study it with care. 
Translation: 

It’s already in the round file. 


Memo: 

On my recent visit to headquarters, 
while you were in the field, I had the 
opportunity of getting acquainted 
with your new secretary, and she filled 
me in with some useful information. 
Translation: 

I know about your black eye now. 


Memo: 

I have been making more calls than 
ever but I seem to be in a very un- 
lucky streak just now. 

Translation: 

I'll go back to work when the track 

closes next week. 


Memo: 

I have your request that I partici- 
pate in the psychological testing pro- 
gram, and want to assure you I will 
cooperate fully. 

Translation: 

Sales slide and you want to shrink 

heads! 


Memo: 

I have reason to believe that Miss 
Jones, new assistant to General Man- 
ager Snodgrass, may play a key role 
in deciding which line to stock. 
Translation: 

Expect to be tabbed for my cock- 
tail dates. 


Memo: 

Reminder advertising undoubtedly 
has its merits but I do not feel the 
new calendars will prove very useful 
in this area. 

Translation: 


Go back to the undraped babes. 


Memo: 

While I realize the occasional need 
for quick communications while I am 
in the field, I do not think the com- 
pany should incur the cost of a mobile 
phone in my car. 

Translation: 
How can I answer when I’m on 


fairway #7? 


Memo: 

While I know it is against com- 
pany policy to sell outside one’s own 
territory, I trust an exception will be 
made under the unusual circum- 
stances outlined. 

Translation: 

Can I help it if the customer win- 

ters in Florida? 


Top Observers 
Analyze 1961 
Business Outlook 


“The Pulsebeat of Industry” is a comprehensive and 
authoritative report on more than 40 major Ameri- 
can industrial and commercial fields ranging from 
aviation to wholesale trade . . . where they stand 
today . . . where they are headed tomorrow. The 
report has been compiled and edited by members of 
the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics from 
material secured by more than 600 full-time editors, 
reporters and economists on the Company’s staff. It 
gives you a full picture of what lies ahead as reported 
by people who are authorities in their fields. Conclu- 
sion: On the whole, the underlying strength of the 
economy is clearly apparent. Business will remain at 
relatively high levels, even allowing for a modest dip. 
And after a slow start, it promises to grow at a 
vigorous pace through 1961. 


Politz Pinpoints Chemical Industry Buyers. An 
Alfred Politz study sponsored by Chemical Engineering 
calls the shots on buying patterns within the chemical 
process industries: Who buys? Who selects vendors? Is 
raw material buying different from equipment buying? 
Who has the final say? Are most salesmen calling on the 
right people? 


26 Product Study by Purchasing Week. The “‘Sur- 
vey of Industrial Buying Influence Patterns” breaksdown 
each phase of purchasing 26 products commonly used by 
business, in terms of the purchasing responsibilities of 
management, production, maintenance, design, research 
and procurement. Results: a radical change in old indus- 
trial marketing strategy is called for. 


Who Distributes What ?—/ndustrial Distribution’s 
“Directory of Industrial Distribution’’ shows at a glance 
the names, locations, territories, salesmen, lines handled, 
inventory values and key personnel of thousands of the 
top industrial supply houses in the U.S. and Canada. 


Hard Goods Sales to Drop in First Half of ’61. 
Electrical Merchandising Week’s Annual Statistical and 
Marketing Issue forecasts continued tightening of the 
durable goods market. Reason: burden of consumer debt, 
decrease in rate of income gain. $1.50. 


Electronics Market Here and Abroad. ‘World Elec- 
tronics—Today and Tomorrow,” a study just published 
by Electronics, analyzes the changing world market 
place for several hundred electronic products, clears the 
air about current problems of distribution, licensing, 
joint venture operations. Point: the electronics market 
fluctuates rapidly — products “‘hot” today may be luke- 
warm sellers tomorrow—and vice versa. 75¢. 


To serve 
you... 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Atlanta 9 
1375 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
TRinity 5-0523 


Boston 16 
McGraw-Hill Building 
COngress 2-1160 


Chicago 11 
McGraw-Hill Building 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cincinnati 2 
Carew Tower 
GArfield 1-5474 


Cleveland 13 
iluminating Building 
SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 
Vaughn Building 
Riverside 7-9721 


Denver 2 
Tower Building 
ALpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26 
Penobscot Building 
WOodward 2-1793 


Houston 25 
Prudential Building 
JAckson 6-1281 


Los Angeles 17 
1125 West 6th Street 
HUntley 2-5450 
Minneapolis 2 
First National Bank Building 
FEderal 2-7425 


New York 36 
500 Fifth Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 


Philadelphia 3 
Six Penn Center Plaza 
LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 
4 Gateway Center 
EXpress 1-1314 
Portland 4 
Pacific Building 
Yamhill St. 
CApital 3-5118 


St. Louis 8 
Continental Building 
JEfferson 5-4867 


San Francisco 11 
John Hancock Building 
DOuglas 2-4600 
Tulsa 3 
Enterprise Building 
LUther 7-5594 
Frankfurt 
85, Westendstrasse 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany 
Geneva 
2, Place du Port 
Geneva, Switzerland 
London 
34 Dover Street 
Westminster, London, England 


PUBLICATIONS 


DOMESTIC 


American Machinist/ 
Metalworking Manufacturing 


Aviation Week 
and Space Technology 


Business Week 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 

Coal Age 


Construction Methods 
& Equipment 


Construction Daily 
Control Engineering 


Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance 


Electrical Merchandising Week 
Electrical Newsletter 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining Journal 
E & MJ Metal and Mineral Markets 
Engineering News-Record 
Factory 

Fleet Owner 


Industrial Distribution 
National Petroleum News 
Nucleonics 

Nucleonics Week 

Petroleum Week 

Platt’s Oilgram News 

Platt’s Oilgram Price Service 
Power 

Product Engineering 
Purchasing Week 

Textile Worid 

Western Architect & Engineer 
Business Education World 
Today’s Secretary 


OVERSEAS 


The American Automobile 
El Automovil Americano 


International Management Digest 
Latin America and Overseas 
ditions) 

P 4 : 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
. ‘ 

Ingenieria Internacional 

onstruccion 


Metalworking Production 
(London) 


Special Reports on Commodity Demand within 
CPI—Chemical Week extends its series of Chemical 
Process Industries commodity reports by detailing in- 
dustry market potentials for plastic waxes, carbon black 
and metal drums and pails. Among surprise points: 
Chemical Process Industries buy more than 90% of 
total output of all drum and pail manufacturers. 


Power Regionalizes Its Manufacturers’ Agents Di- 
rectory. The 1961 “Directory of Manufacturers’ 
Agents,”’ published by Power magazine, has been split 
into five separate regional editions. Benefit to marketers: 
no need now to buy a national directory for regional 
selling operations. $5.50 a regional edition, $15.00 for 
entire directory. 


Less than 20% of Plant Buying Influences Covered 
by Salesmen. New research by Factory at Yale & 
Towne and Century Electric Plants indicates that be- 
tween 8.9 and 11.9 men affect the purchase of 99 prod- 
ucts commonly used in electrical manufacturing plants 
—and that less than 20°, of these men are ever con- 
tacted by salesmen. 


Aviation Week Releases 86 Aerospace Market Re- 
ports. In a continuing series of reports Aviation Week 
has released to marketers information on technical sell- 
ing to, and market potentials of, 86 categories of the 
booming aerospace industry. Particular stress is laid on 
the following industry areas: space technology and mis- 
siles; avionics; air transport; engines; ground support; 
business flying; helicopters; materials; international 
aerospace selling; management and human factors. 


Copies of material described here are available 
on request to your nearest McGraw-Hill office, 
free unless specified. 


McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance 


This activity, conducted by McGraw-Hill Research, 
offers advertisers and agencies data sheet summaries 
of findings on a wide range of subjects pertinent to 
more effective use of Business Publication Advertising. 

L.A.P. reports on these five broad categories: 
Magazine Readership, Advertising Techniques, Ad- 
vertising Results, Industrial Advertising as a Sales 
Tool and Copy Testing. Basic and current reports 
on such subjects as these are available: 


Industrial publications add known 

buying influences LAP 1027 
Does a TV program cover industrial 

buying influences? LAP 
Average ratings of standard second 

colors LAP 3021.1 
Bleed advertisements average 

higher ratings LAP 3061 
Effect of illustration size on 

readership LAP 3170 
How types of illustration affect 

readership LAP 3176.1 
Pictures of products attract readers LAP 3177 
How number of illustrations affect 

readership LAP 3178 
Advertisements with headlines 

attract more readers LAP 3202 
Subject headlines increase readership. .. LAP 3203 
How prominence of headline affects 

readership LAP 3204 
Readership of one copy block vs. 

several LAP 3222 
Long copy does not deter readers... LAP 3230.1 
Readership of case history 

advertisements LAP 3232.2 
Readership of advertisements with 

various main objectives LAP 3239 
Effects of justified copy on 

readership ...LAP 3239.1 
How humor affects readership .. LAP 3240.1 
Comparison of single and multi- 

product advertisements LAP 3241 
Captioned illustrations average 

higher readership LAP 3245 
Readership of newsletter 

advertisements ...... LAP 8244 


Marketing 
Services 
Available to You 


McGraw-Hill’s Advertising Space Checking Service 
is a continuing operation which measures, classifies 
and reports display advertising pages placed in more 
than 200 leading business and industrial publications 
serving 59 fields or functions under approximately 
740 product classifications. Reports by product or 
by company, for 6-month or 12-month periods, are 
available at $3.00 each. Special analyses can be pre- 
pared on request and are available to you at cost. 

The following types of Advertising Space Check- 
ing Reports are available: 


PRODUCT SPACE CHECK: 


Use: To determine leading competitors, amount of 
space used, publications being used, leading 
publications carrying advertising, industrial 
fields being cultivated by advertising, approx- 
imate amount of money invested in business 
publication space, etc. 

Cost: $3.00 each (except where refinement of prod- 
uct identity is requ'red or where report must 
be prepared for other than most-recent year; 
cost estimate will be prepared, on request). 


PRODUCT-COMPANY SUMMARY: 


Use: To rank advertisers, compare specific compa- 
nies to over-all trend, determine average 
schedules placed by other companies. 

Cost: $3.00 


COMPANY SPACE CHECK: 


Use: To study advertising patterns and trends of 
specific cémpanies. 
Cost: $3.00 each company, subsidiary or division. 


AD-MEASUREMENT FOLDER: 


Use: To compare product advertising records of an 
individual company, by field and function, to 
the over-all picture for all leading advertisers 
on related products. 

: Dependent on volume of advertising to be 
analyzed. Averages between $150 to $250. 
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REVSON 


(continued from page 41) 


ment which has guided your company 
since 1932” had just been further 
strengthened with the appointment of 
“experts of long experience to new 
executive positions,” the turnover con- 
tinued. For 1956 his annual report 
listed 11 officers. In the annual report 
for 1959, six of the earlier 11 had 
disappeared. 

Such Revson-acclaimed experienced 
experts as Robert Bragarnick, v-p for 
merchandising, and Alfred Roberts, 
v-p for the drug division, no longer 
were there. Also gone were such rela- 
tive Revlon veterans as George J. 
Abrams, v-p for advertising, and An- 
drew A. Lynn, v-p for sales. In the 
next few months both F. Kenneth 
Beirn and Theodore Bergmann, in 
turn, succeeded Abrams, and both 
Jack Kauffman and Henry W. Tavs 
succeeded Bragarnick. In the first half 
of 1960 Revlon got itself a brand 
new radio-TV director, and then re- 
placed him with a still-newer one. 

Last summer veteran merchandiser 
Marshall S. Lachner moved in as sen- 
ior v-p. But whether he is the current 
heir-apparent, only Charles Revson 
knows. 


> In 1958, after younger brother 
Martin Revson resigned as executive 
v-p, Charles was said to have combed 
through the comers of the whole econ- 
omy for his successor. Among those 
he sought—and failed—to get were re- 
ported to be Richard Deems of The 
Hearst Corporation, Joe Culligan, for- 
merly of NBC, and Morris R. Schlen- 
sky, v-p and general manager of the 
Katz Drug Co., Kansas City. 

A potential crown prince should be 
at least on speaking acquaintance with 
the king. But at Revion intimacy can 
breed hazards. Graduates say that 
“only five or six people have reason- 
ably safe access to Revson—and all 
these have been with the company 
for more than five years.” (One vet- 
eran executive has managed to stay, 
the grads claim, by “avoiding all con- 
{tact with him.”) 

Whoever may be anointed, of 
course, should know how to get along 
with Charles. On this basis, the dope- 
sters say, E. William Mandel, as- 
sistant to the president, seems to have 
the inside track: “Only Bill Mandel 
is on Revson’s wavelength.” While 
others may wear the carefully tailored 
blue suits and plain, light-colored ties 
that are de rigueur with Revson, “Bill 
has even adopted Revson’s cuff links 
and silk belt.” Mandel was recently 


named v-p—marketing services. 

But though one agency — Norman, 
Craig & Kummel — was able to hold 
Revlon’s expanding advertising ac- 
count for eight years—1947-55—a lot 
of agencies have come and gone since. 
Between April 1959 and April 1960, 
“Standard Advertising Register” shows 
that the number serving different seg- 
ments of the $20-million total was 
reduced from six to four. But among 
the earlier six, only one—Warwick & 
Legler — survived. In calendar 1960, 
$5.5 million of Revlon advertising 
changed agencies. 

Yet some executives and agencies 
still think that the returns may be 
worth the risk. 

Every Revlon graduate with whom 
I talked, except one, says he went 
there for the money. The exception 
went for less money in order to gain 
“experience” under this master mer- 
chandiser. Some succumbed to Rev- 
son’s eloquent picture of their pros- 
pects with him; they were sure that, 
at last, he was “really building a 
team.” 


> But on the strength of take-home 
pay, stock options and contracts run- 
ning up to three years, many felt they 
could afford to be cynical. One, who 
joined at a salary double what he 
had been making, “knew that my post 
would not be permanent.” He proved 
to be a relative rarity who lasted three 
vears and finally quit “of my own 
accord.” All went on to good jobs— 
some with rival beauty-product manu- 
facturers. 

By and large, it seems, the longer 
they stay, the more Charles Revson 
can teach them. An “experienced” ex- 
Revlonite was made president of a 
rival firm with $25-million sales vol- 
ume but low profit ratio. In his first 
vear in this post he increased the 
firm’s profits 80%—on a sales rise of 
21%. 

Having gone to some trouble and 
expense to find and train good men, 
why doesn’t Revson encourage them 
to stay and grow? It almost seems 
that he hires on hunch and fires on 
prejudice—or maybe it’s the other way 
around. 

The answers of graduates, however, 

may suggest some clues. Several sav: 
“Revson seeks to make people as 
‘perfect’ as his products.” . . . “He 
knows the details of the cosmetic 
business so well that he’s intolerant 
of others’ relative ‘ignorance.’” 
“His sarcasm stems from his own in- 
security.” “Having had only 
limited formal education, he seeks to 
prove his superiority by hiring—and 
firing—college graduates.” 

Tales abound about the man’s 
ability to make things awkward for 
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his associates. At after-hours business 
meetings, it is said, he used to sit 
munching nuts and raisins, while the 
others starved. In the midst of one 
meeting some years ago, the story 
goes, he sent a high executive down 
for a sandwich and coffee—for Revson. 

He is reported to dislike firing peo- 
ple himself. When such action is 
deemed necessary, it is said, Mr. 
Charles turns the individual over to 
his “hatchet man.” 

The highest compliment one key 
vice president ever got from Revson 
was: “you've done all right . . . up to 
now.” 

A capital “A” answer, however, may 
be that, whatever others may learn, 
they can never know as much as 
Revson. And in the process of teach- 
ing successive “classes,” he adds to 
his knowledge. 

Revlonites, ex-Revlonites and rivals 
all agree that the man is a “genius: 
He could succeed in any business.” 

He seems sure that he made the 
beauty business. Though such firms 
as Arden and Coty and Rubinstein 
were wooing women for long decades 
before Revlon got going, “we showed 
the industry that it could be bigger. 
Others grew—but Revlon paced the 
field.” 

Today, for advertising, Revlon 
probably spends as much as its four 
largest rivals combined. 

Yet there’s a trace of envy in his 
voice when he admits that, in dollar 
volume of beauty products, Avon still 
is first. “Avon,” he savs, “is growing 
20% a year. And now Avon is 
going international, too.” 

Even with the help of such acqui- 
sitions as ethical and _ proprietary 
drugs, and shoe polish, Revlon’s total 
volume in 1960 rose only about 7% 
to $135 million. 


> But, unlike Avon, which employs 


a reported 100,000 house-to-house 
saleswomen, Revlon will stick to stores 
and salons: “We don’t intend to over- 
distribute—like Avon.” 

Where  over-distribution _ begins, 
however, may be at least a $64 ques- 
tion. In addition to its own 100 beauty 
salons, Revlon markets in this coun- 
try alone, to and through perhaps 
200,000 retail outlets. In cosmetics 
alone, it has three sales divisions: 


1. The franchise division sells most 
of the cosmetic line direct to thou- 
sands of drug, department and other 
stores. 


2. The salon division reaches about 
90% of all the 100,000 or more beauty 
salons where Revlon cosmetics are 
both used and sold. 


3. The wholesale division sells such 
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CESARE SIEPI 


STAR OF THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA AND TV 


Like Other People of Good Taste 

CESARE SIEPI is Proud of his 

Prized Possession An Original 
Oil Portrait by SCHNEIDER. 


Only $28.00 for 9 x 13 on canvas 


Painted From Your Photo 
(sizes up to 24 x 30 ond larger) 
The perfect year round gift . for 
business or personal gift giving 


CARRIES NO PRICE TAG 
1S REMEMBERED EVERY DAY of the YEAR 
1S UNIQUE and CANNOT BE DUPLICATED 
1S WELCOMED BY RECIPIENT, HIS FAMILY, 
AND IS A MOST TREASURED HOUSE GUEST. 
e OFFERS SUPREME LUXURY AT BUDGET 
PRICES 
Send for our free brochure, literature and 
estimonials from companies that use POR- 
rRAITS by SCHNEIDER successfully and 
profitably. Write for special commercial and 
ndustria discounts on company stationery. 


PORTRAITS BY SCHNEIDER 


! WEYBRIDGE ROAD, GREAT NECK, N, Y 


INSURE YOUR SALES 
FUTURE... 


with W&A Customized Jewelry 
% Sales Campaign Awards 
% Staff Performance and 
Service Awards 
* Gifts for Special Occasions 
% Customer Good Will Gifts 


Ask for 12 page booklet 
WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


Industrial Division 
Emblem Manufacturers Since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R |. 
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(continued 


“commodity-type” products as hair 
sprays and “implements,” Silicare skin 
lotions for adults and infants, Aqua 
lotion products, deodorants and Top 
Brass men’s toiletries to drug whole- 
salers, rack and grocery jobbers, gro- 
cery supermarkets and variety chains. 

In addition, a drug sales division 
distributes proprietary and ethical 
drugs to drug’ wholesalers and 
chains, and individual subsidiaries 
have their own separate setups. Kno- 
mark, for example, sells Esquire and 
other shoe preparations to shoe, food, 
drug and variety chains, and Real- 
istic Co. markets hair products and 
beauty salon equipment through 
beauty supply distributors. 

But Charles Revson says, “We're 
not seeking mass distribution. 
What we're seeking is mass aware- 
ness: Revlon is like Cadillac. It’s a 
line every woman wants to move up 
to.” 


> Meanwhile, there’s little question 
in his fertile mind as to which com- 
pany will be first in 1965. Revlon’s 
sales then should total $200 or $250 
million. Beauty products still will be 
the “main line.” But, compared with 
the current 10% of total, “foreign mar- 
kets will then represent 40 to 50% of 
our main business.” 

Revson would rather create and 
package and sell than calculate. “I 
don’t like figures,” he admits. “But 
I do watch profits.” 

He has found them worth watching. 
Between 1950 and 1960, inclusive, 
Revlon’s net sales soared steadily up- 
ward from $19 million. Meanwhile, 
after-tax profits, which for the first 
five of these years hovered around $1 
million, sky-rocketed to $3.7 million 
in 1955. In 1960 profits passed the 
$11-million mark. 

Revson really arrived when Revlon, 
in December 1955, first issued stock to 
the public. (One of the registrars for 
the stock is J]. P. Morgan & Co.) In 
relation to immediate past earnings— 
in every vear but one less than $1 a 
share—the $12 offering price seemed 
high. But Charles Revson knew that 
the 1955 earings would exceed 
$2.50, and the public had faith in the 
$64,000 sponsor. 

Revlon opened for trading at $15. 
Within three months it was selling at 
$30. After a two-for-one split, the 
stock in the last vear ranged between 
$46 and $87. At this writing, it is 
near 100 — and another two-for-one 
split has been proposed. 
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In the 5-year period Revlon plowed 
back more than half of earnings and 
borrowed about $15 million. Charles 
Revson boasts of a spanking new fac- 
tory in Edison, N. J., and of the Bronx 
laboratory. “We could build a whole 
new industry,” he says, “out of our 
laboratories. The products of 
some of our competitors haven't 
changed in 20 years. Meanwhile, 
we've invested more in product re- 
search than all the rest of our indus- 
try combined.” 

He compares Revlon’s research-to- 
sales ratio with that of ethical drug 
manufacturers. But they should have 
“miracle medicines” to show for their 
efforts. Revson believes that some of 
these companies are “losing out be- 
cause they don’t apply research in the 
most fruitful directions.” 

In product development, he ex- 
plains, “we work far ahead. It takes 
18 to 30 months to put our babies to 
bed.” Before introduction, he tries 
them out on female employees and ac- 
quaintances. 

“Our efforts are now panning out. 
We're launching products that do 
more, such as an improved lipstick.” 
Until it is approved by the Food & 
Drug Administration, he won’t talk 
about Revlon’s “revolutionary” new 
wrinkle cream. But he sees “big po- 
tentials” in hair coloring, in which 
Revlon’s Color Up competes with 
Bristol-Myers’ Clairol.and others. And 
he plans “some extraordinary things 
with make-up and cream.” 


> At this stage of growth, an ex-Rev- 
lonite points out, Charles Revson is 
“caught in a conflict between women’s 
exclusivity and big business.” 

But Revson says that, as always, 
his predominant market will be wom- 
en. Though the company offers male 
toiletries, “we won’t bother much 
about men. Women take to things 
more easily than men.” 

(In “The Waste Makers,” Vance 
Packard rates Revson A-Plus on abil- 
ity ‘to induce obsolescence-through- 
style.) 

Revlon’s president emphasizes that 
“we must do more to meet women’s 
fears and idiocyncracies. We myust 
help women to develop their beatty 
at all ages—specifically teen-age girls. 
We must set still-higher goals for our} 
selves: (1) in product development,’ 
(2) in a more conservative and more 
beautiful concept of packaging, (3) 
in more and better fragrances. 

Further acquisitions would be 
“other packaged-goods lines—or chem- 
icals.” Though Revlon has sold most 
of its interest in Schering Corp. 
(ethical drugs), he reports Thayer 
Laboratories as “doing pretty well.” 
One recent acquisition was a maker 
of plastic flowers. With such, and “a 


good hunk of Schick shavers” (about 
26%), Charles Revson can say that 
“were fairly diversified now.” 

Older brother Joseph Revson used 
to write mottoes for Revlonites. Two 
of them were: “The will to win is 
what develops us,” and “This driving, 
gnawing urge has to come from with- 
in . . . down deep in our heart of 
hearts.” 

In none of the brothers did the urge 
gnaw so compellingly as in Charles. 

He would tell me little about his 
underprivileged youth: “I've worked 
since I was twelve. I sold newspa- 
pers, worked in a store and in a fac- 
tory...” 

Instead of remembering starting 
points, he seeks landmarks or status 
symbols to show how far he has come. 
One mark was reached in 1950, when 
American Schools and Colleges Assn. 
bestowed on him the Horatio Alger 
award for his “outstanding achieve- 
ment.” 

Another was the opening, in early 
1961, of Revlon’s new salon on upper 
Fifth Avenue. In this Beauty Belt, 
wrote The New York Times, Revion’s 
“Pompeiian suite of rooms is probably 
the most ‘far out’ of all. In one dimly 
lit court there is a pool of constantly 
changing antiseptic, scented water for 
weary ladies to wade in prior to a 
pedicure.” 


> Revson trusts that the place will 


take his rivals for a trimming. Let Ru- 
binstein call him “the Nail Man.” Let 
Arden sneer at him as “That Man.” 
(Revson included the latter designa- 
tion in his Top Brass line of men’s 
toiletries.) He looks out across the 
avenue at their older shops, and tells 
the women writers that he has 
brought “a new set of standards—a 
new plateau—to the beauty business.” 

The publicists limit the biography 
of Charles Haskell Revson to 380 
words, and “Who's Who” is hardly 
more helpful. But because its sub- 
jects themselves summarize their own 
lives, “Who’s Who” may at least meas- 
ure vanity. In it Arden gives her- 
self 13 lines. Max Factor takes 12; 
Rubinstein, eight; and John A. Ewald, 
president of Avon, settles for four. 

Revson takes 16 lines. 

He was bor in Boston on October 
11, 1906, the son of Samuel and 
Jeanette (Weiss) Revson. He at- 
tended grammar and high schools in 
Manchester, N. H. In 1940 he married 
Johanna C. C. de Knecht. His only 
listed club is the American of Lon- 
don. 

The family moved from Manchester 
to Brooklyn. Charles’ first full-time 
job was with a dress manufacturer, 
for which he soon became textile 
buyer. 

(continued on next page) 


THE RICH AND JOYFUL STORY OF 


How A. C. Fuller's Brush 
swept the country to become 
a $100,000,000 business 


AND AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 


e At the age of 18, Alfred C. 
Fuller could barely read and 
write; he knew no craft, lost his 
first three jobs, and couldn’t get 
a banker to invest a dime in him. 
But then Fuller discovered with- 
in himself a mysterious source of 
strength and intuition, and soon 
his business problems began to 
solve themselves. He started mak- 
ing his own brushes and selling 
them door-to-door in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. From then on, his 
faith in spiritual inspiration and 
instinct helped build his one-man 
operation into a fabulous success. 


$4.50, now at your bookstore 


McGRAW-HILL 


By 
ALFRED C. 
FULLER 


as told to 
Hartzell Spence 


CAR 


TaAVe 5 


SELL! 


TOP 


9” x 30” 


An extra low 


-cost crew of 


“TRAVELING SALESMEN" 
hal 


Travel Ads SELL your product, 
SELL your service on passenger 
cars, trucks, company fleets, 
taxicabs and public carriers. 
Double-sided, air-activated, eye- 
level swinging panel gives your 
sales message fabulous exposure. 


Eliminates salesmen’s objections to 
signs on cars. Makes a personal car 
a business car, or vice versa. On or 
off in 40 seconds; no bolts or 
screws. Thousands in use. May be 
purchased outright, or available on 
rental or lease arrangement. 


We can handle all details. 


Write us for literature, Travel Ads Inc. 


prices, testimonials. 2232 


“R” Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
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(continued 


He switched to nail polish, became 
salesman and then New York district 
manager for Elka Co. In March 1932, 
when Elka refused to make him na- 
tional distributor, 25-year-old Charles, 

brother Joseph, and Charles R. 
hman launched their own nail pol- 
partnership In the first ten 
months their sales totaled $4,055.09 

Under these circumstances, younger 
brother Martin decided to hold on, 
for a while, to his $35-a-week job as 
a stock clerk for a Wall Street firm 
“Someone in the family,” said Martin, 
“had to make a little money.” 

But into an industry which until 
hen had called colors merely medium 
or dark red, Charles tossed such names 
as “Tropic Sky.” By 1939 Revlon 
was advertising “matching lips and 
finger tips” in color spreads in wom- 
en Ss magazines 

Even before then Charles was con- 
centrating on beauty shops. Women 
learned that “the professionals” used 
Revlon. Rapidly he built this opera- 
tion into a near monopoly. But Rev- 
lon also was developing drugstores 
und other outlets By 1954, when the 
‘TC finally found that the company’s 


I 

beauty-shop agreements violated the 
Robinson-Patman Act, this part ac- 
counted for only 15% of the burgeon- 
In¢g business 


Then, in June 1955, in a still quite- 
new medium called TV, Revlon un- 
dertook to sponsor a new show called 
“The $64,000 Question.” 


&> At first Charles couldn’t see the 
potentials of “64.” Revlon had been 
stuck with a series of shows which, he 
says, were “just one stiff after an- 
other.” He was sure that Norman, 
Craig & Kummel was going to “let me 


down again. 


But in four weeks “64” was first on 
all rating services, and Revlon was al- 
most swamped by dealer demand. Be- 
fore long the company was co-spon- 
soring a companion show, “$64,000 
Challenge,” and Revson was boasting 
to exuberant stockholders that “be- 
tween them the two shows reach an 
average of 80 million people every 
week.” 

In England Revlon introduced a 
“64,000 Shilling Show” and in Mex- 
ico a “64,000 Peso Show.” . . . Moti- 
vationist Ermest Dichter did an essay 
on “Why Is the $64,000 Question the 
Answer?” 

Still a lot of people weren't happy. 


While successful candidates were 
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making capital out of their erudition, 
some losers were beginning to suggest 
that “64” might be rigged. . . . With 
an alleged offer of $2-million free time 
to Revlon, NBC struggled, unsuccess- 
fully, to wrest the “Question” from 
CBS. . . . Though Revlon reportedly 
was paying only $70,000 a week for 
the show (of which prizes averaged 
only $13,500) Charles balked at pay- 
ing Norman, Craig & Kummel the 
customary 15% agency commission on 
talent costs. 

This relationship reached the break- 
ing point when NC&K got the Speidel 
watch-band account, and its sponsor- 
ship of “The Big Surprise,” which fea- 
tured a $100,000 question. Revson 
switched his advertising to Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

Ultimately, he paid NC&K commis- 
sions on talent. And in January 1961, 
in long-delayed recognition, Norman, 
Craig & Kummel was awarded the 
$3-million account of the Revlon-con- 
trolled Schick, Inc. At the same time, 
this agency lost the $2-million Speidel 
watch-band account. 


> By the mid-50’s Joseph Revson had 
left Revlon. One of the last times 
that Charles and younger brother Mar- 
tin appeared in public together was 
in October 1959, before a House sub- 
committee investigating quiz shows. 
Producers of the “$64,000 Challenge,” 
Broadcasting reported, “swore that 
‘control’ of contestants was at the de- 
sire and direction of Revlon, the spon- 
sor.” 

Charles and Martin both denied 
this. 

The producers testified that at “vir- 
tually every [weekly] meeting,” Mar- 
tin Revson and George J. Abrams 
(then, respectively, executive v-p and 
v-p for advertising of Revlon) “indi- 
cated that they wanted certain con- 
testants continued,” Broadcasting said, 
“and often made urgent suggestions 
that this or that contestant be 
dropped.” 

Both Charles and Martin denied 
these charges. Martin contended that 
Entertainment Productions, Inc., cre- 
ators of the “64’s,” “had the last word 
on evervthing. If we didn’t like it, 
there was nothing we could do about 
it.” The brothers expressed “shock 
and surprise” at suggestions that they 
might have had a hand in any rigging. 

George Abrams, however, told the 
subcommittee that Revlon “under- 
stood . . . the technique used for con- 
trolling the destiny of a contestant 
was to employ questions ranging from 
‘tough’ to ‘easy. If a contestant was 
‘interesting,’ it was generally the con- 
sensus that he be continued... .” 

If Revlon’s stockholders had _ be- 
come jittery, Charles Revson reas- 
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sured them: “Much has been said 
about the quiz show inquiries. 

Our aim and desire as a company has 
always been to sponsor programs that 
will satisfy the highest standards of 
good taste, while providing fine en- 
tertainment and effective advertising.” 

But though big-money quizzes went 
off the air, Revlon is yet to hear the 
end of them. A stock-offering pros- 
pectus filed with the SEC last fall 
noted that “eight material litigations” 
then involved Revlon, Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries. In one of them “three for- 
mer contestants on quiz programs for- 
merly sponsored by the company have 
instituted actions against the com- 
pany, the broadcasting system, and 
cthers for damages allegedly sustained 
by reason of their appearance on the 
programs. ...” 

Meanwhile, Charles Revson may 
also be having financial problems. 

Reportedly, he is worth more than 
$70 million. In 1959 his remunera- 
tion as president, excluding dividends 
from his shares, was $230,000. 

But there, in the prospectus, was 
the statement that, as of June 30, 
1960, he owed Revlon, Inc., $50,000. 

“To improve our own degree of per- 
sonal liquidity,” Charles Revson and 
Charles Lachman each offered to sell 
65,000 of his Revlon shares. For these 
combined 130,000 shares they would 
get a total $10,140,000, or $78 a 
share, before underwriting charges. 
After the sale, the two of them to- 
gether would continue to own 44.98% 
of all Revlon’s equity shares. 


> Brother Martin, it seems, was try- 
ing to tum the screws on brother 
Charles. 

In actions filed in December 1959 
and July 1960, Martin sued Revlon 
and brother Charles for a total of 
$601,460. Martin claimed that in 
1955 both of them had put their Rev- 
lon stock into a voting trust, of which 
Charles made himself sole voting trus- 
tee. The agreement, Martin said, en- 
abled Charles to vote 51% of all of 
Revlon’s voting stock. 

Martin contended that Charles’s 
“mistreatment” and “abuse” of Rev- 
lon executives had forced some of 
them to leave, and had made it hard 
to replace them; that such actions 
damaged the company and his invest- 
ment in it. He wanted his stock back. 

Instead, however, Martin charged, 
Charles insisted on a complex arrange- 
ment of swapping Martin’s Revlon 
shares for an equal value of Schering 
common, in which Revlon had an in- 
terest. 

Last November the brothers settled 
out of court. Charles is reported to 
have paid Martin $300,000. 

But nothing seems to cramp Rev- 


lon’s promotion and advertising style. 
Last fall’s stock-offering prospectus 
traced in detail the steady product- 
and- -promotion expansion since the 
company "s incorporation in 1933. 

Charles Revson first blazed his 
beauty trail—in print. For a “Fire and 
Ice” promotion, in magazine color 
spreads in 1952, women were being 
asked to decide for themselves 
whether Revlon’s new “lush and pas- 
sionate scarlet” color would fit them. 
It would—if they could answer affirma- 
tively such questions as: “Have you 
ever danced with your shoes off?” and 
“Do you secretly hope that the next 
man you meet w vill be a psychiatrist?” 

The “Revlon Look” was being per- 
sonified, as one ad-agent said, by a 
woman who “looks like a high-class 
tramp. But somehow you know she’s 
really a nice girl.” 

In 1959, on sales of $125 million, 
Revlon spent $19 million for adver- 
tising. Of this total, $12.1 million 
went for “measured media”: Net- 
work TV, $6.9 million; spot TV, 
$1,291,000; radio, $104,000; news- 
papers, $953,000, and magazines, 
$2,906,000. 


> From 1957 the network TV figure 
was almost unchanged. Spot TV had 
multiplied eight times. Radio repre- 
sented a net gain from zero. News- 
papers were down 16%. Magazines 
more than doubled. 

In network TV today Revlon con- 
centrates on “specials.” This season 
started last fall with a one-hour “Date 
with Debbie” (Reynolds) on ABC, 
and has developed at about monthly 
intervals with “Belafonte: New York 
19,” one hour on CBS; the 2-hour 
“Peter Pan,” starring Mary Martin on 
NBC, and a Bobby Darin show, with 
Bob Hope as guest, on NBC. 

Upcoming are “24 Hours in the 
Life of a Woman,” starring Ingrid 
Bergman, now being produced in 
Paris, Monaco and London, and a sec- 
ond Harry Belafonte offering. 

In various media, Charles Revson 
keeps busy putting more “Paris” in 
Podunk. A current co-op newspaper 
page shows a girl saying (not kissing) 
good night to her swain: 

“Tonight she’s wearing tanger- 
ine sherbet. Who could resist 
the exhilaration of lipstick col- 
ors that evoke all the highlights 
of a charming personality? Rev- 
lon has created this entirely new 
palette in sets of Colorkins, ten 
demi-lipsticks . . . and the possi- 
bilities are endlessly enchanting, 
disarming, elegant . . .” 

Though the possibilities of Charles 
Haskell Revson may not be wholly en- 
chanting, they still seem to be rather 
endless. @ 


arithmetic that sells! 


THE MAN 


Jack James, Advertising Manager 
Feed Products Division 
Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio 


‘We believe our selling problem is more com- 
plex,” declares Mr. James, “than an adver- 
tiser who sells a package product the farmer 
can see and feel. Our product, nf-180, is add- 
ed to poultry and swine feeds as one of many 
ingredients. Consequently, our job is getting 
farmers to accept the idea and the benefit 

then go to their feed dealers for more 
information . . . 


plus THE MAGAZINE 


“To do a better job of hooking up buyer and 
seller, we decided to advertise heavily in 
state farm papers like THE OHIO FARMER 
with dealer listing ads. We did this purposely 
to stimulate our salesmen and give them a 
big plus in talking to dealers. This gave us 
the power of localized advertising . 


plus THE AD 


“Our ads were made from tape recorded in- 
terviews with farmers who used feeds con- 
taining nf-180. This provided testimonial 
realism which we merchandised back to our 
dealers, showing how we were helping them 
sell more feed. Our salesmen report many 
new customers brought in to feed dealers — 
directly by the ads. Dealers have cited ex- 
amples of farmers who have driven several 
mile s to buy an nf-180 feed after reading our 
ads.” 


THE RESULTS 


Joe A. Kleman, large hog producer (pictured) 
in Putnam County, Ohio, says: “We've been 
taking The Ohio Farmer for 30 years... 
read it thoroughly, including the ads. Since 
we're particularly interested in hogs, the 
Hess & Clark ad caught our eye. More than 
that, it prompted us to give feed containing 
nf-180 a try. And we have bought a second 
time.” Hess & Clark’s results — “a very 
satisfactory sales increase nationally, with 
Ohio sales about 10 percent above the na- 
tional average.” 
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“The New Look in Farm Paper Advertising:" 
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Home State Farm Paper Unit 
1010 Rockwell Ave., Dept, SM, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Market on the move! 


TOLED 


WISCONSIN 


... only major city 


in the East-North Central 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, 


100 


States selected as a 


ILLINOIS 
“best market for retail 


sales” for eighteen 


consecutive months 


Toledo is the only city of 100,000 or more 
population in Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana 
or Michigan to be selected by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT Magazine for eighteen straight 
months as a preferred city for retail sales activity. 
The accuracy of these forecasts has been sub- 
stantiated by Fourth Federal Reserve retail sales 
reports and other business barometers. They 
leave little doubt about Toledo’s having a vital, 
growing economy. 

Toledo’s high degree of economic stability is 
a prime factor. For example, Lucas County 
(Toledo) leads the eight largest Ohio counties in 


economic diversification, according to a survey 


INDIANA 


by the Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University. The peaks and valleys experienced 
by markets dependent upon the fortunes of sev- 
eral large industries, occur less frequently in 
Toledo, where the largest firm employs less than 
10°;, of the total working force. 

With a trading area population of over one 
million and net effective buying income of over 
$2 billion, Toledo offers and will continue in- 
creasingly to offer national advertisers a market 
place of unusual opportunity. Fortunately THE 
BLADE provides an intensive coverage of its 
market that is matched by few newspapers in 


the nation. 


THE BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


March 3, 1961 
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REGAN & SCHMITT, 


Marketing Outlook for April 1961 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD, Research Director 
Sales Management and its Survey of Buying Power 


Retail sales in April will continue to 
labor under the impact of recession in- 
fluences and will change little from 1960 
levels, despite the fact that new-car sales 
will be enjoying a seasonal lift. The Sales 
Management Index of Business Performance 
will show a 3% drop from last year, chiefly 
reflecting drops in industrial activity. 


 m Retail sales figures finally in for 1960 
total $220 billion for less than 2% gain 
over 1959. This is a disappointing per- 
formance, not only because it is less than 
the necessary 3% gain necessary to keep 
pace with the rise in population and prices, 
but because once again, the increase in 
sales falls short of the corresponding gain 
in disposable income, which amounted to 6%. 
This is a trend which has been in evidence 
Since 1957. Over this period (1957-1960) 
we can take the combined price and popula- 


tion rise as constituting a par perform- 
ance at 12%. The corresponding gain in 
sales was only 10%, while disposable in- 
come rose by 16%. In other words, consun- 
ers are not translating sizable income 
gains into retail sales. 


> In part of course, consumers are divert- 
ing more income into services and savings. 
But equally important is the divergent 
trend between durable and non-durable re- 
tail sales. Since 1957, the sale of non- 
durables has risen by 13% while durables 
have gone up only 5%. And in the durables 
of course, autos represent the chief lag- 
gard. This shift away from hard goods to 
non-durables and services has always been 
regarded as a cyclical phenomenon, But the 
experience of the 1957-1960 period may sug- 
gest it is more than that, reflecting chang- 
ing family needs. 


36 Best 
Markets 


for 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cities Over 500,000 
Hempstead Twsp., N.Y. 117.2 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Denver, Colo. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
New York City, N.Y. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 


Santa Ana, Cal. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Portland, Me. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


106.7 
106.0 
105.6 
105.5 
104.0 


April 


(Top six cities 
by population groupings) 

U.S. Index: 100 Norfolk, Va. 
The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit business activity leadership 
The index 
opposite each city compares its per- 


in the coming month. 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Newark, N.J. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Cities Under 50,000 


Butte, Mont. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Modesto, Cal. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


113.1 
110.8 
109.5 
106.3 
104.1 
103.3 


formance with that of the nation as 
a whole. For example, if a city has 
an index of 106.9 it means that 
its business activity next month is Gary, Ind. 
forecast to lead the national aver- 
age change by 6.9%. Canadian 
figures are compared with U.S. De- 
tailed figures are on 


pages. 


following 


Cities 100,000-249,999 


Topeka, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Reading, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Canada 


Quebec, Que. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Montreal, Que. 
Regina, Sask. 
Halifax, N.S. 
London, Ont. 


111.6 
111.1 
110.6 
108.1 
107.8 
106.9 
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Business Activity Forecast for 


The Marketing Value of Business Activity Forecasts 


Business activity levels are projected 
ahead for 306 U.S. and 
Canadian cities as a guide to the mar- 
keter on where his sales efforts might 
pay the biggest dividends. Cities marked 
with a ¥ are Preferred Cities of the 
month. They have a level of activity— 
compared with the same month in 1960 

which equals or exceeds the national 
change in business activity 


two months 


The business activity forecasts are 
measured primarily by the ebb and flow 
f bank debits, seasonally adjusted, and 
reflect 


wage lev 


employment, 
els in all segments of business— 


sales, purchases, 
retail, wholesale, industrial, service, con- 
struction, tarming, etc 

The first column of the accompanying 
tables indicates the number of months 
yut of the past 24 in which a city has had 
1 star to indicate a better than average 
performance. When a full 24-month 
period of back data are not available, the 
city’s record is indicated as follows: 8/11 
would mean that a city has had 8 starred 
months out of the past ll. The 11 in- 
dicates the total number of months for 
which data are available 


The second column indicates the index 


of change for this month of 1961 versus 
the corresponding month of 1960. 

The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in the 
index of the city’s business activity to 
that of the U.S. Thus, a city-national 
index of 106.0 indicates that the city is 
enjoying a gain in business activity 6% 
greater than the U.S. average. 

The fourth column is an estimate of 
expected retail sales for the second month 
ahead. While the dollar volume applies 
only to retail store sales it is also useful 
as an approximation of the relative im- 
portance of one city as compared with 
another on all of the elements that make 
up its economic pattern. 


Suggested Uses 
Special advertising and 
drives in spot cities. 
Picking cities for test campaigns. 
Revising sales quotas for branches, 
districts and salesmen. 

Checking actual performances against 
potentials. 

Basis for letters for stimulating sales- 
men. 

*% Forestalling salesmen’s alibis. 


promotion 


City 
No. * City Nat'l Retail 
Months Index Index Sales 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY out of | 1961 $ 
Past vs. vs. (Million) 


FORECAST 24 «1960 1960 April 


UNITED STATES 


97.0 100.0 18,624.00 


NEW ENGLAND 


Cities Over 500,000 
% Boston, Mass. —___- 13. «98.0 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Bridgeport, Conn. _. 3 

% Hartford, Conn, _.. 5 
New Haven, Conn. - 

% Waterbury, Conn. __ 
Fall River, Mass. __- 
New Bedford, Mass. - 
Springfield, Mass. —- 

% Worcester, Mass. —~- 
Pawtucket-Central 

Falls, R. |. 
Providence, R. 


OYKEA 


V LJ P . 
Washington’s most convenient 
meeting place... 

with every modern facility for a confer- 
ence or a convention. 
Completely air-conditioned — spacious 
ballrooms, 11 additional meeting rooms, 
attractive dining facilities. Capacity 20 
to 1200. Write for complete convention 
information. 
the Willard, Washington, D.C. 

"The Residence of Presidents” 
14th Street & Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: NAtional 8-4420 + Teletype WA732 
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New London is 2nd 
Household Market 
For Automotive 
In Connecticut 


Accelerate your Automotive sales 
in big-buying New London, Con- 
necticut! Sales per household are 
$1504* . . . 2nd among all cities ¥ 
of 25,000-or-over in Connecticut. 
The Day gives you plenty of low- 
cost market mileage with 98% city & 


zone coverage. 


The Dap 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 
JOHNSON, KENT, GAVIN 

& SINDING, INC. 


*SM ‘60 Survey 


E-X-P-A-N-D 


with GROWING 
NORTHEASTERN MAINE 


There is exciting new GROWTH in 
the E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G Third of Maine 
... the vast Northern and Eastern 
Maine area covered by the BANGOR 
DAILY NEWS. 


Details on Request 


Bangor Daily News 
Maine's Largest Daily 
75,283 ‘ssc 9/0/60 


Represented By 
Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. 


April 1961 _ 


for testing 
among cities in 
U.S. in 75,000 to 
BUSINESS City : BUSINESS City 150,000 popula- 


Retail * City Nat’! Retail 


No. * 
ACTIVITY ; - o- ACTIVITY Month Index ‘eS tion group 
‘ " Milli " " (Milli 
FORECAST 300 April” FORECAST 1960 April 


Cities 50,000-99,999 % Newport, R. I. 
%& Meriden-Wallingford, Woonsocket, R. 
Conn. _ ote 97.7 : ’ Burlington, Vt. 

% Stamford, Conn. _.. 24 98.1 y . Rutland, Vt. SIXTH 
Lewiston-Auburn, Me. 96.3 2 . for testing 

%& Portland, Me. ___- 105.6 : ’ among all U. S. 

% Brockton, Mass. 104.8 . J MIDDLE ATLANTIC cities regardless 
Holyoke, Mass. 91.3 ‘ : of size 

we Lawrence, Mass. : 102.8 J . Cities Over 500,000 
Lowell, Mass. 92.9 . : Buffalo, N. Y. a eS 
Lynn, Mass. 93.4 ; 3 % Hempstead 
Pittsfield, Mass. 94.5 , i Township, N. Y. . 24 113.7 
Manchester, N. H 95.8 3 d we New York City, N. Y. 13 100.9 


Philadelphia, Pa. _. 15 94.0 : i SECOND 
Cities Under 50,000 % Pittsburgh, Pa. _.. 16 98.1 : : 
% Middletown, Conn. 108.8 ST. 
# New London, Conn. 98.6 101. Cities 250,000-499,999 ae ai 
Norwich, Conn. ss 94.0 4 : ¥% Jersey City- sae ies of 
Bangor, Me. 96.0 F ‘ Hoboken, N. J. _. 12 100.0 103.1 . 
Salem, Mass ; we Newark, N. J... 19 101.0 104.1 population 
w Nashua, N. H 2 7. i ; Ww Rochester, N.Y. _-. 11 99.1 102.2 


| 
THIS Is Eastern Connecticut that S 
$18,329,000 
Gasoline Sales 0 [ d Nl 
Eastern Connecticut families 
spend an average of $370 in A A { i. t 


gasoline service stations. INGREDIENT 
Herbert Tareyton 


These families are quality— . . for easy extra sales is Kings are anes of 
; : the long list of prod- 

and quantity—buyers, too im- Woonsocket, a big-buying city : 
with an EBI of $6158 per ucte to cheese Port 


land, Maine for a test. 
household.* Get your share of The stable economy, 


selling. You have to get inside this bonus RI market with The year after year, con- 
the market—sell them through Call, delivering 98% of this tinues to establish the 
64.596 ABC City Zone! ideal conditions which 


make this the market 
that is best for your 
test. 


to reach the testingest market 
Norwich Bulletin WOONSOCKET 
DAILY and SUNDAY CALL 


NORWICH, CONN. COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET EWSPAPERS 


EXPRESS 
Week Days Sundays averin® 


ft) 
EGRAM 
27,877* 23,751* Representatives: suNDAY TE 


Represented by Johnson, Kent, Gavin 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. and Tading, Me. = R ted b 
‘ Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM + sean y 
*Average paid 12 months ending 12/31/60 ne The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


for testing 


Source: Sales Management 


portant for catch-as-can fringe 


the only daily with primary 
coverage in Eastern Connecti- *SM '60 Survey 


cut. 
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N W Er , ae BUSINESS c 
. 7 7" 7 anes te ACTIVITY Months Indes "Sie 
h FORECAST (Million) 


FORECAST April 


BUSINESS City 
No. * City Nat'l Retail 
ACTIVITY Months Index Index Sales 

1961 
(Million) % Johnstown, Pa. 


FORECAST 1960 April 


Lancaster, Pa. --_- 
% Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
York, Pa. 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
w%& Camden, N. J. 16 100.8 
Elizabeth, N. J. 20 94.6 
Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 7 93.8 


Cities Under 50,000 
Jamestown, N. Y. _. O 91.4 
Ww Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 24 100.9 
Hazleton, Pa. —— a 
% Norristown, Pa. _.__. 24 100.2 
% Oil City, Pa. - 7 101.3 


Paterson, N. J. - 93.8 
Trenton, N. J. 93.5 
% Albany, N. Y. _ 102.4 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. — 90.8 
Syracuse, N. Y. —__ 96.0 
, 3 . ee,  ....... 9 Wz 
For Erie, 3rd city in Pennsylvania, a Uliesn, &. Y¥. .... 92.8 ; alin nt 
: Williamsport, Pa. 0 95.9 
new era of prosperity has arrived. @ In % Allentown, Pa. - 98.9 


heavily industrialized Erie (over 40% Erie, Pa. — 92.1 


of non-farm employment in manufac- oa % - 9 Ws EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Scrant _ . 
turing) average wages for production semanas ; ats Citi 
workers are 2nd among Pennsylvania ities Over 500,000 
ket Cities 50,000-99,999 %& Chicago, Hl. _..... 15 103.5 106.7 
markets 
% Detroit, Mich. _.... 18 98.3 101.3 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS ee. Se 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION % Binghamton, N. Y. 4 98.4 Cincinnati, Ohio 5 SBS %6.7 
WORKERS Elmira. N. Y 3 95.2 : Cleveland, Ohio - 14 95.2 98.1 
November 1960) 
" Milwaukee, Wis. 17 94.7 97.6 
Pittsburgh $104.15 cenneneaboita ~ = 


Erie 96.00 Schenectady, N. Y. 0 95.4 
philadelphia Pr Troy, N. Y. 0 88.9 Cities 250,000-499,999 

fale erage é 

A'town-Beth'm-Easton 83.08 Altoona, Pa. 4 91.6 ¥% Indianapolis, Ind. _. 8 97.2 100.2 
Reading 79.39 %& Bethlehem, Pa. 2 99.9 Akron, Ohio ____.__ 9 92.2 95.1 
Lancaster 79.20 

York. 75 84 te Chester, Pa. 12 100.4 % Columbus, Ohio ___. 2 98.2 101.2 
Harrisburg 75.82 Harrisburg, Pa 2 96.8 . Dayton, Ohio _ 16 95.6 98.6 
Scranton 66.73 
Wilkes-Barre 62.56 


Source: Pa. Bur. Emp. Security 


m WHICH WAY DOES 
And, in the over-all picture, more 
households fall among the upper three THE WIND BLOW 


income brackets than in any other 
Pennsylvania city with population in ALTOONA 
over 100,000.* @ All of which, of 

course, points to high sales potential. “Test-Town," Pa. 
# To convert this sales potential into 
sales volume—for your product—call 
on The Erie Times & News. What a wonderful spot for your next test 
° i Re eer campaign! Here's a market with all the 
plusses . . . typical distribution patterns, STATION 
cooperative retailers, high per household 
| 

| 


When one sales averages, and just one fine newspaper OF 
you Eset‘ (with 82°, coverage) serving a population 


think Y. of nearly 140,000! A ITY 
Pennsylvania i 


think 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Where could you find a better spot to test 


a new product, package, label, ad or sales IN THE 
pis ‘ campaign than in Altoona and the Altoona QUAD CITIES 


Mirror, reaching 3 out of 4 homes in Blair 


ERIE! 


The Erie Times TRY TESTING IN THE rMDAVENPORT, IOWA 
The Erie News 
The Erie Times-News 


, 
Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. Y 
LOOKING FOR A NEW PLANT SITE? 1 
Write Erie Chamber of Commerce for detailed brochure on 
Erie industrial Park: 225-acre, centrally-located plot offer 


ing ideal water, rail, highway transportation; proximity to 
major markets; skilled labor force. Richard E. Beeler, Adv. Mgr. 


Altoona Pennsylvania's Only Daily Newspaper 
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Business Activity 
FORECAST 


-S M1 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


. $ 
FORECAST 34 196 er 


No. * City 


Retail 
Months Index 


Sales 


¥% Toledo, Ohio 19 100.2 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Moline-Rock Island- 
East Moline, Ill. 7 92.8 
Peoria, Ill 2 91.7 
Rockford, Ill. -12 SA 
w Evansville, ind. 4 101.4 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 16 95.9 
% Gary, Ind. 22 108.3 
%& Hammond-East 

Chicago, Ind. 99.1 

South Bend, Ind. 93.4 

% Flint, Mich. 97.9 
Grand Rapids, Mich._ 96.1 
% Lansing, Mich. 97.4 
Royal Oak-Ferndale, 
Mich. — 91.6 
*% Saginaw, Mich. 98.2 
Canton, Ohio 94.9 
Youngstown, Ohio 96.6 
Green Bay-Appleton- 
Neenah-Menasha, 
Wis. 
% Madison, Wis. 


IN OHIO'S NO. | GROWTH MARKET 


$62,004,000 


Food sales 


That’s $1,011 per family—$46 above 
average. And it emphasizes local fami- 
lies’ ability to spend freely. Total 
income in the metropolitan area is 
$432,722,000 — with 75.3% of the 
households earning $4,000 up and 
owning 91.1% of the income. 


Are you influencing the spending 
of this buying power? Are you in the 
Chronicle-Telegram? 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER" 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Circulation 25,540 ABC 3/31/60 
Double the Number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


BUSINESS City 
No. %& City Nat’! 
ACTIVITY 


Months Index Index 
FORECAST fo 1960 


Retail 
Sales 
$ 
(Million) 
April 


1961 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Champaign-Urbana, 
i, 
Decatur, Ill. _ 
East St. Louis, Ill. — 
Springfield, Il. 
¥% Muncie, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
% Bay City, Mich. —_ 
Mich. ___- 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
% Muskegon, Mich. 
% Pontiac, Mich. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio —~___- 
% Lorain, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio — 
¥% Springfield, Ohio 
¥% Warren, Ohio ___-_- 
%& Beloit-Janesville, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
w% La Crosse, Wis. _ 
¥% Racine, Wis. 
Sheboygan, Wis. = 


Jackson, 


Cities Under 50,000 

% Bloomington, Ill. — $ 103.1 

% Danville, Ill. rm 2 98.7 

% Lafayette, Ind. _- 20 104.1 107.3 

% Port Huron, Mich. - 107.4 110.7 
Elyria, Ohio _ 93.5 96.4 
Middletown, Ohio __ 89.5 92.3 
Portsmouth, Ohio _- 93.3 96.2 
Steubenville, Ohio _ 10 947 97.6 
Zanesville, Ohio _. 7 87.9 91.6 
Oshkosh, Wis. — Ww SS SS 

¥ Superior, Wis. _ 4 102.4 105.6 


106.3 
101.8 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 

% Minneapolis, Minn. _ 11 102.8 
% Kansas City, Mo. _. 5 99.0 
% St. Louis, Mo. a a ae 


106.0 
102.1 
103.8 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
* St. Paul, Minn. _._. 12 98.9 
x Omaha, Neb. __--_. 7 99.7 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Des Moines, lowa _. 2 96.1 
Kansas City, Kan. _. 1 93.6 

% Topeka, Kan. 16 107.8 
Wichita, Kan. 0 918 

% Duluth, Minn. __... 3 101.0 
Springfield, Mo. _.. 12 92.6 

% Lincoln, Neb. _.__._. 13 107.3 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
% Cedar Rapids, lowa - 10 
Davenport, 


14.59 
11.37 
We 8 © ¥ 6.53 
Sioux City, lowa _. 5 11.47 
Waterloo, lowa _... 1 10.03 


lowa ... 3 
Dubuque, 
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BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


No. * City 
Months a 


St. Joseph, Mo. _.. 3 
Sioux Falls, S. D. ~ 10 


Cities Under 50,000 

% Hutchinson, Kan. ~ 7 
Joplin, Mo. 0 

% Fargo, N. D. 7 
Aberdeen, S. D. _.. 8 
Rapid City, S. D. _. 16 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Cities Over 500,000 
Washington, D.C. _. 14 93.4 
% Atianta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. - 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Miami, Fla. 14 948 
ute Me 
8 107.5 


Tampa, Fla. 
% Norfolk, Va. 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Wilmington, Del. _. 22 103.7 
% Jacksonville, Fla. _. 15 98.8 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 12 90.3 
Ausia, Ge. ...... 9 BGS 
Columbus, Ga. , © SS 
Savannah, Ga. ~--- 91.1 
Charlotte, N. C. 93.7 
Greensboro, N. C. 96.3 
% Winston-Salem, N. C. 97.2 
% Columbia, S. C. _13 1049 
Newport News, Va. . 11 95.0 
% Portsmouth, Va. 14 100.4 
% Richmond, Ya. a. 4 Wes 
% Roanoke, Va. _ 7 98.0 
Charleston-South 
Charleston, W. Va. 6 92.2 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 17 
Orlando, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. - 
Albany, Ga. —-- 

Macon, Ga. 

® Asheville, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 

w% Raleigh, N. C. — 
Wilmington, N.C. _. 6 

% Charleston, S. C. -. 21 
Greenville, S. C. _.. 16 
ee VW on. 9 

w Lynchburg, Va. __-. 23 

% Huntington, W. Va... 8&8 
Wheeling, W. Va. _. O 


Cities Under 50,000 
Cumberland, Md. _. 4 96.2 
Hagerstown, Md. _.. O 92.9 
High Point, N.C... 19 96.8 
Salisbury, N.C. _..12 95.8 

¥ Spartanburg, S. C. — 20 

% Charlottesville, Va. 7/12 


99.2 
95.8 
99.8 
98.8 


97.8 100.8 
98.5 101.5 
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Retail 
Sales 


(Million) 
April 


9.00 
9.56 


5.34 
5.70 
6.53 
3.93 
8.08 
6.28 
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° ° it Cc 
] Business Activity ae iio. City wat" Retail Coes No. * City . Ketait 
j es 
ves 4 FORECAST ACTIVITY outot iar sere ACTIVITY out of 1961 1961 


$ 
P " a Past 5 % Million) 
FORECAST 2 19601960 “Ape. FORECAST 2 1960 «1960 April 


BUSINESS vo. city Matt meat ==» WEST SOUTH CENTRAL Billings, Mont. 592. B41 


ACTIVITY Months Index Index Sales 


out of 1961 1961 cus vey % Butte, Mont. ___- . 5.52 
ton) 
FORECAST 1960 April Cities Over 500,000 % Missoula, Mont. _ 15 99. 5.38 


New Orleans, La. -. © 94.1 Casper, Wyo. 0 96.7 99. 5.51 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL — = -2 28 de Cheyenne, Wyo. _. 24 111.1 8.40 


Houston, Tex. _.... 0 95.6 a 
Cities Over 500,000 San Antonio, Tex. _.. 9 93.1 PACIFIC 
Memphis, Tenn ll 96.9 99.9 


Cities 250,000-499,999 a 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 4 95.9 98. Cities Over 500,000 


les, Cal. _. 9 100.9 
we Tulsa, Okla, 097.6 ae ier sage a pee 
El Paso, Tex. _.... 9 90.9 ene Pi = ae ee 
Fort Worth, Tex. 6 92.9 re Sees Se - 
Seattle, Wash, 16 93.0 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Birmingham, Ala 7 103.1 
Louisville, Ky 0 93.3 


Cities 100,000-249,999 Cities 100,000-249,999 Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Mobile, Ala 13. 97.0 Little Rock-North 


; Long Beach, Cal. _. 0 91.2 
Montgomery, Ala 7 95.0 Little Rock, Ark. . 7 92.9 
Gakiand, Cal. ..... 9 925 
% Jackson, Miss 102.8 Baton Rouge, La. _. 12 92.6 . Ae 
eae Mais a7 aeniah Ae 96.5 % Honolulu, Hawaii __ 24 106.2 
a nooga nr 2 , . --- . . 
eae Portland, Ore. _-__- 21 92.0 
% Knoxville, Tenn 99.1 Amarillo, Tex, —~- 90.8 
Nashville, Tenn : 96.8 ~ Austin, Tex. 91.9 
Beaumont, Tex. 94.4 
Cities 50,000-99,999 Corpus Christi, Tex. 93.5 
’ ’ 
Florence-Sheffield- ge ve. ie 8 one Pasadena, Cal. -__- 93.9 
Tuscumbia, Ala. _ 6 96.8 em ame eiseaate ‘ % Sacramento, Cal. _. 20 98.5 
% Gadsden, Ala 9 . — 000 % San Jose, Cal. _-._. 24 101.6 
Lexington, Ky 15 Cities 50, “99,999 Spokane, Wash. __ 0 95.4 
& Ft. Smith, Ark. _.. 3 , 
, & .. 7 Sz 
Lake Charles, La. _. 0 a 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
w Berkeley, Cal. _.____ 10 100.3 
% Fresno, Cal. 97.4 


Meridian, Miss 10 


Monroe-West Monroe, 


Cities Under 50,000 Ls 10 Cities 50,000-99,999 
# Paducah, Ky 15 Abilene, Tex. set ; 2 ‘ Bakersfield, Cal. _.. 11 94.7 


Galveston, Tex. __.. 0 


Laredo, Tex. 


6 

“Montana's 
Ss ° ° Port Arthur, Tex. _. 0 
econd in Size : 


San Angelo, Tex. 


: Texarkana, Tex. & Bavortte Sate man’ 
FIRST in WEALTH | “so *_ ; 


Tyler, Tex. : 0 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 17 


Cities Under 50,000 
% Bartlesville, Okla. _ 11 105.4 
Muskogee, Okla. . > CA 


MOUNTAIN 


Cities Over 500,000 
Ww Denver, Colo. _.... 17 102.4 SELL 
60,300 TV HOMES at less 


Cities 250,000-499,999 than $1.00 per 1,000 TV 
% Phoenix, Ariz, _.... 24 109.7 HOMES! 


— — neg Seven Cities & 13 Counties en- 
ucson, riz. ° . 
STATE - TIMES ‘ N. M13 joy KMSO-TV’s Fine Lineup of 


Albuquerque, 92.6 
Salt Lake City, Utah 15 95.9 98. CBS-NBC & ABC Program- 


and 
MORNING ADVOCATE ming. 


; Cities 50,000-99,999 
Daily ROP Color Colorado Springs, te MISSOULA 
BATON ROUGE LOUISIANA 
Colo. 9 87 @ BUTTE @ HELENA 
Pueblo, Colo. - 0 95.2 ; 
Great Falls, Mont. _ 11 102.3 @ ANACONDA @ DEER LODGE 


we Las Vegas, Nev. 22 105.2 @ HAMILTON @ KALISPELL 
%& Reno, Nev. _- . 24 104.1 


Cities Under 50.000 =| THE BOLLING COMPANY 


Represented by the John Budd Company Boise, ------- 8 96.6 
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Business Activity 


“SMM 


BUSINESS 


FORECAST 


City 
No. * bd yo a 
ndex les 

ACTIVITY f 1961 1961 


‘ 
Past " iti 
FORECAST 24 15601960 Apri 


Riverside, Cal ¢ 96.6 14.39 
% San Bernardino, ; 17.20 
¥% Santa Ana, Cal. . 24.02 
% Santa Barbara, Cal. é 11.71 
% Stockton, Cal. ___ : 18.58 

Eugene, Ore 5 10.90 


Cities Under 50,000 

%& Modesto, Cal. 3/3 105.4 
Santa Rosa, Cal 17 96.7 

%® Ventura, Cal. . 23 104.0 
Salem, Ore. _ 7 92.0 

%& Bellingham, Wash. 4 97.2 
Everett, Wash. 13. 93.9 
Yakima, Wash 2 89.4 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


Calgary 


Edmonton 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 8 


Victoria 8 


MANITOBA 


* Winnipeg 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Saint John — 


NOVA SCOTIA 


%& Halifax 


ONTARIO 


Hamilton 
London 
Ottawa 
Toronto 


Windsor 


QUEBEC 


* Montreal 
w& Quebec 


100.3 104.5 
105.9 110.3 


SASKATCHEWAN 
we Regina ---..... 13. 100.0 104.2 


ORLANDO AND ORANGE 
COUNTY, FLA.: A growth story they 
have. In 1959 Orlando City’s popula- 
tion (100,010) was 15% over 1957’s. 
Orange County’s population in 1959 
(247,000) was 25% over 1957’s. In- 
dustrial employment in 1959 had a 
112% increase over the 1957 figure; 
and banking resources, a 30% in- 
crease. According to a recent Orlando 
Industrial Board report and popula- 
tion forecast, here are comparative 
figures: 


Dade County (Miami): 1959 popu- 
lation, 891,000. Increases predicted: 
up 36% in 1964, up 69% in 1969. 

Hillsboro County (Tampa): 1959 
population, 366,000. Increases pre- 
dicted: up 27% in 1964, up 60% in 
1969. 

Pinellas County (St. Petersburg): 
1959 population, 300,000. Increases 
predicted: up 35% in 1964, up 71% 
in 1969. 

Duval County (Jacksonville): 1959 
population, 441,000. Increases pre- 
dicted: up 25% in 1964, up 59% in 
1969. 

Orange County (Orlando): 1959 
population, 247,000. Increases pre- 
dicted: up 52% in 1964, up 141% in 
1969. 

Annual industrial payroll (state re- 
port): Dade 1957, $131,236,000; up 
16.5% in 1958. Hillsboro 1957, $78.,- 
506,000; up 5.8% in 1958. Pinellas 
1957, $28,604,000; up 46.2% in 1958. 
Duval 1957, $81,689,000; up .3% in 
1958. Orange 1957, $33,702,000; up 
56.1% in 1958. Statewide 1957, $634.,- 
571,000; up 17% in 1958. 

Industrial employment June 1959 
over June 1958 (state report): Dade, 
up 6%; Pinellas, up 8%; Duval, up 
3%; Orange, up 14%. Statewide: up 
5.3%. 

Among the companies located in 
this growth area: American Can Co. 
(metal goods); The Martin Co. (mis- 
siles); Minute Maid Corp. (citrus 
products); McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
(pharmaceuticals); Florida Fashions, 
Inc. (garments); Tupperware Home 
Parties, Inc. (plastics). 


MOBILE HOMES: Some 3,250,000 
Americans now live in mobile homes 
and it is estimated that by 1970 one 
American out of every five will be an 
occupant of a mobile home. 
According to one reliable source, 
the Bureau of Business Conditions, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, the 
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© Pp MARKETS TO WATCH 


growth of the market is attracting 
new capital from the financial world, 
assuring a future for the industry. A 
New York investment house has put 
up $8.5 million for one leading pro- 
ducer, Guerdon Industries, Inc. 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., wish- 
ing to diversify, has bought heavily 
into the mobile industry. 

The mobile home, it is pointed out, 
is a development from the large travel 
trailer, and is available in spacious, 
luxurious models and in small models. 
Most of the industry’s growth has 
been since World War II, when 
Detroit automobile manufacturers 
started to turn out small trailers de- 
signed to be towed by the family car. 
Buyers today have their choice of 
over 200 brands of mobile homes, 
each with several models and variable 
floor plans. The average home is now 
46 feet long and ten feet wide and 
costs $5,500. It has two bedrooms, a 
bathroom, living room and kitchen. 
Equipment may include an automatic 
washer-dryer, built in Hi-Fi, acousti- 
cal ceiling, fireplace, wall-to-wall car- 
peting and draperies. The buyer may 
go as high as $10,000 to $12,000 for 
a luxury model —or even more. He 
can also pay less than the average 


$5,500. 


& Owners of mobile homes are not 
always on the move, as the term 
might imply. While they have the 
facility to move at will, they settle 
down in mobile home parks, and 
change their location, on the average, 
once in every two to three years. 
Some mobile home dwellers stay for 
years in the same location. There is 
another misconception: that mobile- 
homers belong to the low-income 
class or are retired elder citizens liv- 
ing on a modest income. The fact is 
that only about 10% of mobile home 
occupants are in the retirement-age 
group. The largest market is made 
up of young married couples. The 
Mobile Homes Manufacturers Assn. 
estimates that more than one-third 
are in the skilled worker group; one- 
fifth are military personnel, and 
nearly one-fifth are professional peo- 
ple. 

There are 15,000 mobile parks in 
the country, ranging in size from six 
spaces to 250 or more. Many of them 
are supervised and attended. Garbage 
disposal and other services are pro- 
vided, and streets maintained. In some 
parks, permanent home owners are 
allowed to buy their lots. 
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All-new 880's — 
World's fastest jetliners 


MOSTJETS .° 
ALONG THE * 
EAST COAST 


w! 24 non-stop 
flights daily 
etween the 


st and Flor 


Use your Diners’ Club 
or Carte Blanche card 
Call a Travel Agent or 


NORTHEAST 


RLINES 


a 


NEWSLETTER ON 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


Keep up-to-date with newest 
developments in direct mail 
field. Learn latest ideas, tech- 
niques, methods to improve 
your results. Unique FREE 
service tells where and how 
to get facts and articles you 
want. To get this newsy 
direct mail guide regularly, 
without cost or obligation, 
send your name and address 


NOW to 


The Reporter of Dire t Mail 
Advertising 


308 Seventh St.,. Garden City, N. Y. 


“WINNING SALES" 


new Gordon T. Williams booklet helps 
boost sales. $1 each. 75c ten or more. 


CONROY PUBLISHING CORP. 
310 Dekum Bidg., Portland, Oregon 


ON ANY 


VUNYOY?E/ 
Sr ROGS > 
RESULTS WILL AMAZE YOU! — 


ustomers will want to write you to get the 


WITH THIS Got 
0 
DOOR 


J 


ther beautiful Gold D Knocker CUFF 
NK/ For sales promotions. special events 
conventions, etc When you need NEW BUSI 
NESS fost... THIS IS IT FREE SAMPLE! 
MARVIC ADV. CORP. 


MI, MANHATTAN AVE, BROOKLYN 22 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


American Viscose Corp., Philadelphia 
—Edward Ruggles named marketing 
manager, Film Division. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Hast- 
ings-On-Hudson, N. Y. — William S. 
Shanahan promoted to manager sales, 
Government and Defense Division. 
Konrad Loebl promoted to manager 
of railroad sales. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.— 
E. W. Jones promoted to manager of 
industrial adhesives sales. 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York — John 
W. Sugden named executive vice 
president; he will take charge of all 
distribution and marketing. 


Bendix Corp., Detroit—Warren B. 
Riley appointed to the new post of 
director of marketing. 


Borden Foods Co., New 
ward C. Twyford, Jr., 
manager for 


York—Ed- 
named sales 
industrial and _institu- 
tional products. 


Braniff International Airways, Dallas, 
Tex.—Chase Wason named general 
sales manager. 


Bureau of 


Newspaper 


Advertising, American 
Publishers Assn., New 
York—Louis Tannenbaum appointed 
vice president of department store 
and chain store marketing. 

Capitol Records, Inc., 
Lloyd W. Dunn assumes newly cre- 
ated position of president 
marketing. 


Hollywood— 


vice 


Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta—M. W. Bates 
appointed national sales coordinator 
for food stores. 


Columbia Broadcasting System, CBS 
Electronics Div., Danvers, Mass.— 
Herbert L. Reichert assumes new post 
of manager, dealer products sales. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh—D. W. Kaufmann appointed 
product manager of stainless steels. 
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Daystrom, Inc., Weston Instruments 
Div., Newark, N. J.-Two appoint- 
ments: Frederick J. Paul as product 
sales manager of photographic prod- 
ucts; William J. Slawson as product 
sales manager of vamistors. 


Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn—John 
G. Loeffler elected vice president in 
charge of sales. Drake is a subsidiary 
of Borden. 


Eastern Airlines, Inc., New York— 
James E. Reinke promoted to director 
of cargo sales. 


Flintkote Co., New York—Thomas J. 
McDonald named to newly created 
position of sales director. 


General Foods Corp., Maxwell House 
Div., White Plains, N. Y.—Walter 
Cohan named national sales manager. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., ESSO 
Standard Div., New York—I. E. Killian 
appointed sales manager of the eastern 
region. 


Hupp Corp., Gibson Refrigerator Di- 
vision, Greenville, Mich.—W. C. Con- 
ley, Jr., appointed president of the 
newly formed marketing subsidiary, 
Gibson Refrigerator Sales Corp. 


The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa— 
Donald E. Barton promoted to man- 
ager of market development. 


Philip Morris, Inc., ASR Products 
Div., New York—Jay S. Solomon 
named vice president—director of 
marketing. 


National Distillers and Chemical 
Corp., National Distillers Products 
Co., New York—Gerald Kirshbaum 
appointed vice president and market- 
ing coordinator. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.—Archie Sugg assumes 
newly created position of manager of 
international marketing. 


Ritter Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y. — 
Edgar W. Dakin named vice president 
marketing. 


U.S. Rubber Co., New York — Alfred 
N. Watson elected vice president mar- 
keting services. 


Yuba Power Products, Inc., Cincinnati 
— Roger Taylor appointed sales man- 
ager of Outdoor Power Tool Division. 


ABC-Radio 
Agency: Fladell, Harris & Breitner Adv. 
ABC-TV Network 
Agency: Doyle, Dane & Bernbach, Inc. 
Air Express Division of Railway Express .. 
Agency: Adams, & Keyes, Inc. 
oe ee er 70-71 
Agency: Campbell-Mithun 
Altoona Mirror 
American Airlines, Inc. 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
American Chain of Warehouses 
Agency: Duffy & Associates, Inc. 
American Credit Indemnity Company .... 
Agency: VanSant Dugdale & Co. Inc. 
American Motors Corp. 
— Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, 
nc. 
American Optical Company 
Agency: Gelia & Wells Inc. 
American School Board Journal 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Business Equipment Sales 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
American Warehousemen's Association .. 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
Associated Business Publications 
Agency: Van Brunt & Company 


Bangor Daily News 
Baton Rouge State Times 
=a Herbert S. Benjamin & Associates, 
nc. 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Boca Raton Hotel & Club 
Agency: Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc. 
Brown & Bigelow 
Booth Newspapers 
The Fred M. Randall Co. 


Charleston Daily Mail 
Chicago Show Printing 

Agency: George H. Hartman Co. 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Cleveland Plain Deoler 

Agency: Joseph Guillozet & Company 
Conroy Publishing Corp. 

Agency: Artographic Advertising Agency 
Corinthian Stations 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 

Agency: The Ralph H. Jones Company 


Dobeckmun Company 


3rd Cover 
Agency: Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 


Eastman Kodak Company (Audio-Visual). . 
Agency.: The Rumrill Company 

Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 

Engineering News-Record 
Agency: Van Brunt & Company 

Erie Times-News 
Agency: Peter Zanphir/Advertising 


Family Weekly 
Agency: Tobias, O'Neil & Gallay, Inc. 
Fast Food 
Field Enterprises 
(Chicago Sun Times/Daily News) 
Agency: Earle Ludgin & Company 
First 3 Markets Group 
Agency: Carpenter-Proctor, Inc. 


Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Gulf Publishing Company 

Agency: Robinson, Saccard, McGary, Inc. 


Jam Handy Organization 

Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
Hertz System, Inc. 

Agency: Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Home State Farm Publications 

Agency: Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


ADVERTISERS' INDEX 


BARABWBBWBBABBWBWWBWBeABVe BeBe seeaeaa’ 


This index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not asewme any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


Oat ae 


ADVERTISING SALES 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
Randy Brown 

PROMOTION MANAGER 
Richard Ehrlich 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 

Asst. to Executive Vice-Pres. 
Cecelia Santoro 

ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 

New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
Philip L. Patterson, Don O’Fee, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., As- 
sociate Publisher and Western 
General Manager; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Advertising 
Director; Thomas S. _ Turner, 
Western Sales Manager; Robert 
T. Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Margaret 
Schulte. 


Pacific Coast—John W. Pearce, 
Pacific Coast Manager, 3055 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 204, Los 
Angeles 5, Calif., DUnkirk 
5-0235; Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Director of Marketing, Western 
Area, 731 E. Figueroa St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif., WOodland 
2-3612. 


Washington, D. C.—Ormond O. 
Black, Southern Manager, Mez- 
zanine, The Will-ird Hotel, 14th 
St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C., District 
7-6010. 


Hospitals, Journal of American Hospital 
Association 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 


KMSO-TV (Missoula, Mont.) 
Agency: Westmont Advertising 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. (Direct Mail) 97 
Agency: Sussman & Sugar, Inc, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 

Manger Hotel Chain 
Agency: Ellington & Company 
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Marsteller, 
Inc, 

Marvic Company 

Joshua Meier & Company 
Agency: Preiss & Brown, Inc. 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 


Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


Nation's Business 
New London Day 
— Gorden Schonfarber & Associates, 


Newsweek 
Agency: Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc. 
New York Journal American 
Agency: Kastor Hilton Chesley Clifford & 
Atherton, Inc. 
New York Times 
Agency: Altman Stoller Advertising 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Norwich Bulletin 


Orchids of Hawaii 
Agency: Jerry Goldstein Advertising 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Agency: Reach, McClinton & Company 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 
Popular Mechanics 

Agency: Harry Sturges & Associates 
Portiand Press-Herald Express 

Agency: J. M. Bochner Advertising 
Portraits by Schneider 

Agency: Russell Kolburne, Inc. 


Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising 
Agency: Maxwell Sackheim-Franklin Bruck, 
Inc. 


Sales Management 
Sales Meetings 


Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: Doug Johnson & Associates 


Tacoma News-Tribune 

Agency: The Condon Company 
Thomas Register 

Agency: T. N. Palmer Company 
Time, Inc. . 

Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Toledo Blade 7 

Agency: Blaco Advertising Agency 
Together Magazine 

Agency: Harry Sturges & Associates 
Travel-Ads, Inc. 

Agency: Ayres, Swanson and Associates, 

Inc. 


Vinyl! Weld Products Inc. 
Agency: Terry, Gray-Schwartz & Harris, Inc. 


WBTW (Florence, S. C.) 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
WHEBF (Moline-Rock Island) 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
Wall St. Journal : 
Agency: Martin K. Speckter & Associates 
Weekend Magazine 
Agency: Stevenson & Scott, Ltd. 
Western Architect & Engineer a 
Agency: Norton M. Jacobs Advertising 
Agency 
Williams & Anderson 
Agency: Horton Church & Goff, Inc. 
Willard Hotel 
Woonsocket Call 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 
2) SEE 0 RO 


“p 
m caught my eye: “Emanci- 

n of the serfs in Russia, March 

3, 1861.” 


later, their 1 indchildren wonder wot 


ress of Societv” column, 


ro¢g 
‘Va 


Today, a hundred years 


. 
ish register: Jack in the box 
» 
Partisan: One who asks for “Ken 
nedy Dry Ginger Ale.” 
* 
dandy name for a bistro in a 
ven whodunit: “Parallel Bar.” 
irge hi patrons to read adver- 
tising carefully and to understand 
what the read Postmaster Alvin 
Comstock Lakeville, Minn., used 
this sign cial Sale. Thirteen 4- 
cent stamp 2 cents and a half- 
dollar.’ 

e 
Need | nice 
country home suitable for keeping 
Mid-Fla. Realty, CY 3-6551; 
evenings, CH 1-702.”—Orlando Senti 
nel. Ranch-t pe, of course 

. 

Ripley xr Not Dept.: Ocean City, 
N a pla ed h st to newlvweds Mi 
ind Mrs. Ocean Scitti Speaking of 
which the Arm) ni i Merry F 
Christma 


ce rgent }-bedroom 


h yrses 


ife magazine got cutels parono- 
with this head: “A Swim Just 
Hellespont of It.” 
* 
Harper's bourbon “takes the ‘if’ out 
Not to brag, but I said that 


ot ‘gift.’ 
for Walnut pipe tobacco as long ago 
as 1945 
+ 
I think « writers are 
VE rworking the phr ise, 


colors.” What prec isely, are decorator 


anvhow? 


currently 


“ 
decorator 


Greens with names 
like “tropic mist”? Reds with names 
like “night flame”? Blues with names 
like “skypate h’? 


colors 


e 

While the mood is on, I likewise 
wonder why we are wedded to clichés 
like “chief cook and bottle-washer.” 
Who bottles besides the 


dairies? 


W ishes 


a 
Old-timer: One who can remember 


the aspersion: “Willie off the pickle 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


boat.” 
tating. 


Grandpop thought it devas- 


> 
Maybe someone older and more 
experienced will explain the psychol- 
ogy of this line which I hear over 
and ever: “Promise her anything, but 
give her Arpege.” Suppose she really 
wanted Primitif or Chanel No. 5 or 
L’Aimant? 
* 
Pinnate, or feather-shaped, airplane 
props seem to have yielded to blades 


with squared ends, like the rotors of 
Dutch windmills. Which has nothing 
to do with advertising or selling, so 
make out I didn’t bring it up. 

4 


Since I can’t use trap-drums in an 
apartment, I bought a professional 
chromatic harmonica but soon dis- 
covered a reed instrument is not my 
cup of tea. Think I'd part with it 
for ten bucks to any budding Larry 
Adler. 

a 

In the market-place, I could never 
get used to chaffering, haggling, bar- 
gaining or whatever you wish to call 
it. Sucker or not, I assume the list- 
price is the firm price. 

. 

Theme-song for a state governor 
who shall be nameless, to the tune 
of The Darktown Strutters’ Ball: “I'll 
be down to get you with the taxes, 
Honev.” 


A Bit of Nostalgia 


ing, so here we go. 


the meat counter. 


their front door. 


have remained with us. 


wagon made in Dearborn. 


Satchel Paige advised: “Never look back. Something might 
be gaining on you.” But a backward glance is sometimes divert- 


Butcher shops away back there were rather uniform in many 
ways. Highly polished horns from a Texas steer were almost 
a trade-mark there over the door or bracketed on a wall over 


Sawdust on the floor was as standard as free liver for the 
family cat. The meat-cutters wore straw hats the year around, 
and nobody ever bothered to ask why. 


Blacksmiths were always billed as “Practical Horse-Shoers.” 
(Who needed an IMpractical one?) Plumbers were apparently 
unreliable unless a sign called them “registered.” 


“Families Supplied With Oysters” was the changeless copy 
for an oyster house. Places that mended umbrellas were “um- 
brella hospitals.” Harness-makers hung horse collars just outside 


Opticians could be identified a block away by a large wooden 
eye, and watch-makers liked a big wooden watch swinging like 
a beer sign when the wind blew. Some of these symbols of craft 


Retailing has improved in many ways, along with packaging, 
but there was a personal side to shopping in the gaslight era. 
Mr. Shultz knew the kind and cut of meat you liked, and his 
delivery-boy, Eddie, would take it to you in a horse-drawn 


Having written that, I'll take now! 


T.H.T. 
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Jockey™ brand underwear 
by Cooper's has 

extra sales appeal 

in clear, protective 
Dobeckmun polyethylene 
bags. Trim package, 
colorful imprint 

create a handsome 
impression...an impression 
that lasts, because 
Dobeckmun polyethylene 
packages stay 

pliable and bright 


fasts betiet tite better! 


packages for performance 


DOBECKMUN 


Spell your name with impact, sell your product on sight! Sparkling clear polyethylene custom bags present textiles, hardware and foods at 
their best. Dobeckmun design and printing skills create a fresh, clean image that gives impetus to your sales. And heat-sealing, non-blocking 
polyethylene means economy for you. Ask your nearest representative about our complete service or write to The Dobeckmun Company, 
A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio « Berkeley 10, California « Offices in most principal cities. 


The trend in Chicago 
increased the Tribune’s 
lead over the second 


newspaper to more than 
$50,500,000 


20-YEAR TREND IN ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


$16.8 million 
2nd paper 


$6.8 million [ Tribune lead over 2nd paper—$10 million! 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


1950 $47.6 million 


Pd Ml } Tribune lead over 2nd paper—$34.8 million! 


1940 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


$72.2 million 
1960 2nd paper | 
$21.7 million 


‘| Tribune lead over 2nd paper—$50.5 million! 


As SHOWN by the chart above, advertisers turn increasingly to 
the Tribune in their drive to get maximum sales in the expand- 
ing Chicago market. 

In 1940, they placed over $10,000,000 more advertising in the 
Tribune than in the second Chicago newspaper. By 1950, they 
had increased the Tribune’s lead to over $34,800,000. Last year, 
the Tribune’s lead was over $50,500,000. 

These facts make clear that the Tribune is the newspaper 
which has what it takes to get the results you want. Daily and 
Sunday, it reaches a buying audience of millions at economical 
rates. 

For greater sales in 1961, put the selling power of the Tribune 
to work for you. 


Chicago Uribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


